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PREFACE 

A TEXTBOOK in composition should include those 
principles of rhetoric, grammar, and mechanics which 
will be immediately useful to the pupils who are to 
use it — ^all of these principles and no others. Ac- 
cordingly, the authors of English in Service have 
carefuUy reviewed their own teaching experience and 
studied the various reports on "essentials" to deter- 
mine just what technical instruction pupils in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades find profitable. 
The plan of revealing to the pupils their need of each 
principle before asking them to learn it has acted as 
a further check upon the selection of such material. 
It may be confidently asserted that nothing of major 
importance has been omitted and that the body of 
technical information presented is all valuable to the 
children who will study the book and is as extensive 
as they will have time really to master. 

A textbook should harmonize with the best meth- 
ods of teaching. The authors of English in Service 
take it for granted that 

1. Pupils .learn best when they are most interested; 

2. They are most interested when they are attempt- 

ing to realize purposes of their own; 
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S. As a rule junior high-school youngsters can be 
more deeply interested in actual conununicat- 
ing than in developing technical skill in 
language; 

4. The surest way to give any idea the associations 

which will assure its recall is to use that idea in 
solving a problem or realizing a purpose; 

5. The more the purposes formed and the conditions 

under which they are carried out are like those 
of extra-school life, the more likely the solu- 
tions are to be used on proper occasions out- 
side the classroom; 

6. The way to develop initiative in children is to 

give them opportunities for its exercise; 

7. The best means of training children for democracy 

is to train them in democracy. 

The entire books, the chapters, and the individual 
sections have been organized in accordance with these 
principles. 

The arrangement of the materials in English in 
Service may best be revealed by an examination of 
the structure of the chapters. First in each chapter 
some undertaking in commimication is presented as 
attractively as possible, means of carrying out the 
undertaking are considered, provision is made for the 
actual speaking or writing involved, and the learners 
are led to estimate the degree of their own success 
and to discover so far as possible the causes of success 
and failure. From this consideration of the eflPective 
and the undesirable in the pupils' expression the 
second part of the chapter develops a specific problem 
of form, and helps the learners to work out its solu- 
tion. When the nature of this solution permits, 
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there is provided formal drill in its application suffi- 
cient to make the learners certain in their knowledge 
of what is right. Since formal drills will never set 
up habits likely to function in informal — or, better, 
natural — situations, no attempt is made to use them 
for that purpose. The third step in each chapter is 
the presentation of more composition undertakings. 
Shortly, as the fourth step, a second problem of form 
is developed and solved. In most chapters one of 
the problems lies in the field of rhetoric and the other 
in that of grammar or of mechanics. The fifth and 
last portion of the chapter — ^usually more than half 
— consists of further practice in actual communicat- 
ing, so chosen as to call for the use of the principles 
taught in the second and fourth steps and so con- 
ducted as to make evident the usefulness of the prin- 
ciples in those activities. 

This text gives unusually detailed directions for 
the conduct of class activities. These directions 
introduce into the classroom the procedures em- 
ployed by successful speakers and writers the world 
over. They are well calculated also to develop ini- 
tiative, originality, and self-control in the pupils 
by allowing them to form purposes rather than to 
obey directions, to seek out means of accomplishing 
these purposes, and to cooperate with others almost 
constantly. Such suggestions in the body of the text 
and in the margins have been made complete enough 
to make possible genuinely socialized work without 
requiring the teacher to do anything more than 
merely keep order. This, of course, for the sake of 
overburdened and inexperienced teachers. Those 
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who desire to introduce variations in assignments, in 
emphasis upon technical principles, or in procedures 
will find the text quite adaptable to their needs; in 
many cases such variations are positively invited by 
the language of the directions given. 

The character of the assignments deserves notice. 
These undertakings in which the pupils are asked 
to engage are not just themes but real attempts to 
entertain, inform,' or persuade real persons. English 
in Service is more than a title: it is an expression of 
the fundamental character of the book. Just as 
swimming motions practised while the novice poses 
horizontally on a chair have proved of little aid in 
mastery of the water, so formal drills in mechanics 
and "practice" in composition through "themes'* 
must give way to genuine use of language in the class- 
room. The art of communication is best learned 
through attempts to communicate, with a moderate 
amount of systematic coaching. English in Service 
is planned to stimulate pupils to such attempts and to 
supply whatever counsel will be useful. 
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ENGLISH IN SERVICE 

BOOK II 

CHAPTER I 

The work of the grade you are just commencing 
should prove fully as pleasant as that of last year. 
By this time you should be able to choose aims and to 
select means of achieving those aims without minute 
directions given at every step by teacher or text. 
You must expect, of course, to do a little more of 
your English work outside the class hour than you 
have done before. The greater responsibility and 
eflfort bring with them a sense of independence and 
self-confidence which you will enjoy. The text will 
continue to present interesting undertakings in speak- 
ing and to help you to carry them through success- 
fully. "Happy work" will, we hope, be a good de- 
scription of your activities in English this year. 



An Embarrassing Moment 

"01" Pollock was in his occasional sober spells a perfect Read 
gentleman, but when he was drinking his great strength «^«% 
and ugly temper made him the terror of the cities along the 
R. & E. O. Line. During one of his reformations he had 
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served as night clerk in my father's raikoad-man's hotel, 
and he was fairly sure to visit us whenever he happened to 
be in town. He feared my father, who was physically a 
match for him; the clerks he despised and imposed upon. 
Strangely enough he seemed to like me and would usually 
quiet down at my request. 

His favorite oflFense was to order a good meal at the 
lunch counter and then tell the clerk at the desk to change 
it. Finally, one night clerk, an inoffensive lad of almost 
dwarfish build, asked 01 whether he had money to pay 
for the meal he was ordering. For answer 01 reached 
out a long arm and slapped the clerk against the wall, 
much as we swat a fly. Then he shouted, "Get out of 
here! Quick!" I had to man the desk until morning. 

After this affair father said, "If 01 appears again, let 

me know at once." Perhaps two weeks afterward, as I 

was coming back to the hotel in the evening twilight I saw 

"01" coming. I slipped in the back way and hurried up 

to father, who was standing at the desk with several men 

on the outside. In my excitement I did not glance at the 

men, but blurted out, "Father, 01 is coming." 

Father's reply surprised me, for he said impatiently, 

"Yes, child; I know it." Then I glanced up and saw Ol 

opposite me across the desk, near enough to have knocked 

me down by merely extending his arm. Then Father said, 

"Attend to these men; they want to pay for their suppers." 

If I did not make mistakes as I tore the coupons from 

their meal books it was a wonder, for all I could think about 

was what a fool or a coward I must seem to father, to OL 

and to those men at the counter. 

— ^HoMEB O. Selfridoej. 

Find your Do you know how Homer felt — ^the hot wave that 

problem ^ent up hls ucck, the misty swaying of the room, and 

all that? Then you, too, have been in embarrassing 

situations. Won't you tell about one of them, for 

the benefit of your friends? If you haven't courage 
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to tell such a joke on yourself, you may tell of the 
predicament into which someone else blundered. 

Before reading the remainder of this section, se- 
lect the incident you will tell. 

Now that you have settled upon your incident, z>mcwm in 
you are ready to think how you can make the nar- 
rative most entertaining. Homer's story, although 
imperfect in several ways, is not uninteresting. This 
is chiefly because he has used considerable detail. 
He could have described in half the space the scene 
in which he made himself ridiculous, but it would not 
have, been half so good. Pick out the details which 
help us to realize the characters in the story; then 
those that merely help us to image the action that 
occurred. Why do these character details improve 
the story? 

In working up your story make sure that you ^t^y 
have included details which make the action vivid, 
and try to supply some which will reveal character, 
too. 

When your story is well prepared, read this in- 
cident from Jacob Riis's The Making of an Ameri- 
can} What details add vividness to the picture? 
Where is character revealed? 

Speaking of parading, my old desire to roam, that kept 
cropping out at intervals, played me a characteristic trick 
at this time. I was passing through a horse-market when 
I saw a fine-looking shapely young horse put up at what 
seemed a ridiculously low price. Eighteen dollars was the 
bid, and it was about to be knocked down at that. The 

I 1— l-M— 

'Used by permLssion of Mrs. Jacob Riis and of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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October sun was shining warm and bright. A sudden 
desire to get on the horse and ride out into the wide world, 
away from the city and the haunts of men, never to come 
back, seized me. I raised the bid to nineteen dollars. 
Almost before I knew, the beast was knocked down to me 
and I had paid over the money. It left me with exactly 
six dollars to my name. 

Leading the animal by the halter, I went down the street 
and sat on the stoop of the Robinson House to think. 
With every step, perplexities I hadn't thought of sprang 
up. In the first place, I could not ride. I had always 
wanted to, but had never learned. Even if I had been 
able to, where was I going and to do what? I couldn't 
ride around and sell flat-irons. The wide world seemed 
suddenly a cold and far-off place, and the six dollars but 
small backing in an attack upon it, with a hungry horse 
waiting to be fed. That was only too evident. The beast 
was tearing the hitching-post with its teeth in a way that 
brooked no delay. Evidently it had a healthy appetite. 
The conclusion was slowly dawning upon me that I had 
made a fool of myself, when the man who had bid eighteen 
dollars came by and saw me sitting there. He stopped to 
ask what was the matter, and I told him frankly. He 
roared and gave me eighteen dollars for the beast. I was 
glad enough to give it up. I never owned a horse before 
nor since, and I had that less than fifteen minutes; but 
it was the longest quarter of an hour since I worked in the 
coal-mine. 



Tc// ycnir 
stories 

Judge the 
stones 



Discuss in 
class 



As many pupils may speak as the period will per- 
mit. Save the last ten minutes for discussion. 

Was the narrative satisfactorily vivid? If so, 
what was the most telling detail? If not, what de- 
tails might the speaker have used? 

During the last ten minutes of the hour recall 
the principles of correctness and effectiveness you 
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learned last year. Does the class as a whole make 
good use of them? If any one or two of these prin- 
ciples are especially neglected, plan to have more 
stories of embarrassment for tomorrow and correct 
these faults. In that case, plan a revised version 
of the same story for tomorrow. Speakers will be 
chosen by lot, so that some of those who spoke today 
may be called upon to repeat the sfime narrative 
with improvements. 



A Letter op July 4, 1776 

Wilson Hopkins had come to Georgia in 1740 when Bfad 
he was eighteen years old. Daniel Hopkins, his ^ 

father, had been a successful bootmaker in Manches- 
ter, England, but had decided to come to America 
because of the greater business and social opportuni- 
ties. He died on board ship and was buried at sea. 
Whatever money he had with him was seized by the 
captain of the ship, who said it was only a small 
amount, not enough to pay for the extra work which 
the passenger's sickness and death caused. When 
Wilson tried to get back the money he should have 
inherited from his father, he could not get an English 
court to admit the case, and the captain could not be 
made to recognize any colonial court. This in- 
justice, added to his dislike of the social distinctions 
in England, against which he had so often heard his 
father speak bitterly, left Wilson strongly anti- 
English in feeling. Through good sense and hard 
work he prospered in business and became one of 
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the important men of his colony. It was very nat- 
ural that when the Revolution began, since he was 
too old to be an active soldier, he should be sent to 
the Continental Congress from Georgia. 

When the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
posed, he did not make any speech, because he had 
never had time to learn to make speeches; but in 
private conversations he argued strongly in its fa- 
vor, and his was one of the votes by which it was 
adopted. 

Find your Can you imagine the letter he wrote to his partner 
at home or the one he wrote to his son in Washing- 
ton's army on the afternoon of July 4, 1776.^^ How 
much did he tell of what happened in Philadelphia 
that day? Whose speeches or remarks did he 
quote? What feeling of his own did he express? 

Write Historical allusions contained in your letter must 

be quite accurate; therefore, after you have thought 
out what you want to write, consult your history if 
necessary before your letter is actually written. 
Personal details concerning the life and family of 
Wilson Hopkins will, of course, be entirely imaginary. 
(The sketch of his life given here is pure fiction.) 
Put yourself in his place and write the letter, trying 
to make events and persons as vivid as you can. 
Vividness will depend, first, upon the clearness of 
your ideas, and, second, upon your choice of forceful 
and expressive words. 

If you finish before the others, read this letter 
written by Samuel Adams to his wife. In what ways 
does it differ from present-day letters? In what 
ways is it like a modern letter? 
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Phil., June 28th, 1775. 
My Dearest Betsy, yesterday I received Letters from 
some of our friends at the Camp informing me of the En- 
gagement between the American Troops and the Rebel 
Army in Charlestown. I cannot but be greatly rejoyced 
at the tryed Valor of our Countrymen who by all Accounts 
behaved with an intrepidity becoming those who fought 
for their Liberties against the mercenary Soldiers of a 
Tyrant. It is painful to me to reflect on the Terror I must 
suppose you were under on hearing the Noise of War so 
near. Favor me my dear with an Account of your Ap- 
prehensions at that time under your own hand. I pray 
God to cover the heads of our Countrymen in every day 
of Battle and to protect you from Injury in these dis- 
tracted times. The Death of our truly amiable and 
worthy Friend Dr. Warren is greatly afflicting; the Lan- 
guage of Friendship is, how shall we resign him; but it is 
our Duty to submit to the Dispensations of Heaven **whose 
ways are ever gracious, ever just." He fell in the glorious 
Struggle for publick Liberty. Mr. Pitts and Dr. Church 
inform me that my dear Son has at length escaped from 
Prison at Boston. . . . Remember me to my dear Han- 
nah and sister Polly and to all Friends. Let me know 
where good old Surry is. Gage has made me respectable 
by naming me first among those who are to receive no 
favor from him. I thoroughly despise him and his Pro- 
clamation. . . . The Clock is now striking twelve. 
I therefore wish you good Night. 

Yours most affectionately, 

S. Adams. 

Choose a committee of five to assume charge of J^id^e the 
the letters written by the class. Each member of the 
committee may take one fifth of the papers and, 
after reading them carefully, number them one, two, 
three, etc., in order of excellence, number one being 
the best. When the letters are returned, your 
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teacher will ask all pupils having letters numbered 
OTie to read them to the class. After each reading 
the committee member responsible for the choice 
will explain why he considered that particular 
letter excellent. Letters numbered two and three 
may be posted on the bulletin board. If your letter 
received a low rank, consult with your committee 
member as to its defects. 

Find out Do you know how either of the letters of this 
lesson would have been delivered in 1775-76? Would 
it have been inclosed in an envelope and its trans- 
mission paid for with a postage stamp? Appoint 
some member of your class to find out about the 
mail service of those days, and to report upon it at 
a suitable time. 

Read at Have you ever read Hugh Wynne by S. Weir 

Mitchell? Hugh was wounded in battle and cap- 
tured by the British. After a miserable prison 
experience, he escaped in spite of his treacherous 
cousin Arthur, and made his way to his aunt's home, 
only to find it occupied by a Hessian staff. Stealing 
in while the oflScers were away, he helped himself 
to their firearms and papers, leaving a saucy note 
behind, and presently made his way to Washington 
at Valley Forge. If you like a story of love and ad- 
venture, you will like Hugh Wynne. 



home 



Hank Banta's Ducking 



^^ I am reading the Hoosier Schoolmaster, I especially en- 

^ ^ ^ joyed one incident in it. Ralph Hartsook was the teacHer 
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in the Flatcreek district. Flatcreek was a very rough 
neighborhood in the backwoods of Indiana. They had 
driven out several teachers. Ralph was small but deter- 
mined. So far he had held his own pretty well. 

One day Hank Banta and some other big boys planned a 
joke on Ralph. They went to school early. Hank loos- 
ened a board in the floor near Ralph's desk. He removed 
the support from one end of the board. Anyone who 
stepped on this end of the board would go through the 
floor. There was a pond of water beneath the school 
house. Of course the water was cold. This was in March. 
Hank and his crowd expected Ralph to step on the loose 
board. 

Ralph, however, was warned by Shocky. Ralph had 
been good to Shocky. No one else paid much attention 
to Shocky. Shocky was an orphan. Shocky was very 
grateful to Ralph. Ralph came into the school room that 
morning. He did not seem to notice the board. He did 
not step on the board. The boys were disappointed. 
They tried not to show it. After a while they forgot all 
about the matter. Hank could not do his arithmetic. 
He went up to Ralph's desk for help. Just then Ralph 
was helping Betsy Short. Ralph told Hank to step up 
behind the desk. Then Hank could see what Ralph was 
doing for Betsy. Hank stepped upon the board. He 
went down into the cold water. 

Ralph seemed surprised. He helped Hank out of the 
hole. Ralph did not scold Hank. Ralph scolded some 
one else. Some one had played Hank a mean trick. Ralph 
did not know who it was. Ralph seemed sorry for Hank. 
At noon he lent Hank his overcoat to keep him from 
catching cold. After that Hank was afraid of the master. 
The other boys respected Ralph's cleverness. 

You have been irritated, probably, in reading this WwTc 
version of a good story. All the facts are there, yet ^^^^^ 
the story is not entertaining. Perhaps if you were 



Study 
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asked why, you would say because it sounds like 
a primer or a first reader; and you would be right. 
But how is it like a first reader? Lack of connection 
between the ideas is the chief fault. The ideas are 
well arranged, but each one is expressed separately, 
and the reader is left to supply the connections be- 
tween them. Apparently the boy who wrote this 
story was unacquainted with and, huU while^ because, 
since, who, when, and the many other similar words 
which help us to indicate the relation between our 
ideas. Try to combine the sentences which he has 
used, so as both to shorten the narrative and to make 
clearer the relations between the various ideas ex- 
pressed. In many cases you can put two sentences 
together and in some cases even three and four. 
Work out the revised form on the blackboard. 



Equals and Dependents 

Now as you study your version of "Hank Banta's 
Ducking" you will see that in some cases you have 
merely joined two sentences of the original story 
with and, because it seems to you that they are 
more closely connected with each other than with 
other ideas near them. The statements in such a 
sentence are independent of each other and, so far 
as the form shows, equally important. Thus, The 
boys were disappointed. They tried not to show it, and 
After a while they forgot all about the matter are all 
equally important statements, yet they would be 
easier to read if the relations between them were 
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shown by conjunctions. They can profitably all be 
combined, like this: The hoys were disappointed^ hut 
they tried not to show it and after a while they forgot 
all about the matter. A sentence of this type we call 
compound, dnd the separate statements composing 
it we speak of as members. It is a very useful sort 
of sentence, but it should be used only when the ideas 
expressed in the different parts are of about equal 
importance. 

Note the effect of the different conjunctions in 
these sentences: 

Laura is fond of arithmetic^ hut Ben likes science hest. 

Kenneth had heen laughing all the iime^ and now Tom 
began to see the joke^ too. 

I cannot explain now^ hut I will do so later. 

They got the wrong number y or our telephone is out 
of order. 

I will he there at that time^ or I will send the money 
by Mason. 

While these do not change the independence and 
equal importance of the members, hut and or 
do indicate the relationship of opposition between 
them, whereas and assumes more or less similarity 
or agreement in the two ideas connected. 

Some of the short statements which need to be 
combined cannot best be joined by any of the con- 
junctions so far named. Ralph came into the room 
that morning and He did not seem to notice the displaced 
board are not equally important. The first state- 
ment is chiefly an indication of the time of the 
second; so we may combine them like this: When 
Ralph came into the room that morning , he did not seem 
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to notice the displaced hoard. The conjunction when 
shows that the statement to which it is attached is 
merely a time modifier of the verb in the other state- 
ment. If one said, Ralph did not seem then to notice 
the displaced hoard, you would recognize then as an 
• adverb modifying seem. When Ralph came into the 

schoolroom is used in exactly the same way as an 
adverbial modifier. Since it has a subject and a 
predicate, we call it a clause; but, since it is only a 
modifier, we call it a dependent clause. A sentence 
which contains a dependent clause is complex. The 
chief statement, some part of which is modified by the 
dependent clause, is the independent clause. He did 
not seem to notice the displaced hoard is such an in- 
dependent clause. Perhaps you have combined the 
sentences Someone had played Hank a mean trick and 
Ralph did not know who it was into Someone whom 
Ralph did not know had played Hank a mean trick. 
This also is a complex sentence. Find the depend- 
ent and the independent clauses. 

The advantage of complex sentences is that they 
show which ideas are important, and emphasize 
them. This makes reading less tiresome and the 
writer's meaning more clear. 
Wmk Underline the complex sentences in your version 

togetlu^ of "Hank Banta's Ducking." Are the clauses which 
you have used as modifiers really less important 
than the ones which you have made the main state- 
ments? Would it be better to change any of these 
complex sentences to compound, or to separate them 
again into simple sentences? In the same way look 
over your compound sentences to determine whether 
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any of them could profitably become complex by 
having one idea made subordinate to the other. 

When you have completed combining and recom- 
bining sentences in the story, have both the 
original form and the new version read aloud. 
Note the difference in smoothness, in interest, in 
clearness, and in vigor. 



Practice 

In the story which follows make different com- Write 
binations of the simple statements and compare the 
force and meaning of the results. Underscore your 
compound sentences with straight lines and under- 
score your complex sentences with wavy lines or 
colored ink. If this work is done in class, the teacher 
will appoint one or two pupils to work on the board 
at the hack of the room. 

I heard the fire whistle. I ran into the street. The 
hook and ladder had already passed our house. The hose 
cart was just passing. I could see the engine coming. I 
stood there several minutes. The engine came along. I 
saw a little boy run into the street. I tried to catch him. 
The engine was almost upon him. Suddenly he saw the 
engine. With a wild shriek he jumped for the pavement. 
He fell out of the way of the engine. I do not care to see 
such a thing again. My heart does not beat right yet. 
Engines come down our street frequently. I do not go out. 
I fear I shall see an accident. 

Here is something else to do if you finish before the 
others. Perhaps your teacher will allow you to 
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work on the blackboard. Some of the connectives 
in this narrative should be changed or omitted. 
Make the revision. 

•I was just starting my vacation when Cousin Edna 
telegraphed that she was coming to visit us. I was the 
oldest child and had to stay at home to help entertain her. 
She did not come on time but her train was wrecked. She 
wasn't hurt and she lost all her baggage. Though she did 
not seem at all disturbed she was without any clean clothes. 
I took her down town. There she stood in the middle of 
the street where the auto-busses run and one almost ran 
over her. Though she did not seem to mind it scared me. 
She went away when my vacation was almost over. 

Discuss Compare results in both revisions. 

Summarize Can you give a clear definition of a compound 
sentence? Of a complex sentence.'^ Write out your 
definitions on a slip of paper. Your teacher will 
allow several members of the class to read their 
definitions and then the class may adopt the best one 
for each kind of sentence. It would be a good plan 
to copy these definitions into your notebook and paste 
under each a newspaper clipping in which you have 
underscored an example. 



A Lively Combination 

Find your Last year you had some experience in weaving 
stories about two or three objects. One of the best 
combinations for this sort of work is that of a mon- 
key, a baby, and an automobile. The possibilities 
are almost endless. You may imagine the baby 
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in the machine, outside but in the path of the machine, 
or indeed entirely away from it. If you put the 
monkey in the machine, the probabilities of trouble 
are large. If you put him outside, he may play a very 
diflFerent part in the story. Make as interesting a 
piece of fiction as you can. 

Plan your story and write it out as rapidly as you WHu 
can without carelessness. Then examine your sen- 
tences. Would it be well to combine any of them 
into compoxmd or complex sentences? Can you im- 
prove your expression by changing some of the con- 
junctions used? 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
newspaper account of a thrilling incident. Be able 
to tell why this article might have been called "A 
Lively Combination." 



PARADE CROWD IN 
PANIC, SEES GIRL 
BATTLE 2 TIGERS 

The lady and the tiger went riding 
in the streets of Aurora yesterday, 
and when it was all over, the smile if 
any, was on the face of the lady. 

The parade of the Al Barnes circus 
was passing through North Lake 
street, a residential thoroughfare. In 
one compartment of a gilded cage sat 
Miss Mabel Stark with a Bengal tiger. 
In another compartment rode three 
other tigers of Asiatic breed. 
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Suddenly the wagon hit a bump. 
The connecting door jarred open and 
into the first compartment sprang a 
tiger of Siberia. The beasts tangled. 
Miss Stark lashed her whip. The 
street was in a panic. 

Men, women, and children scram- 
bled to get away from the vicinity of 
the wagon, which was wabbling pre- 
cariously as the frightened horses 
plunged from side to side of the pave- 
ment. Boys climbed trees. Several 
women fainted. The screams of the 
spectators were almost drowned out 
by the snarling and growling of the 
tigers. 

Finally Miss Stark succeeded in 
driving the fighting beasts into the 
rear compartment. She banged the 
door shut and the four tigers contin- 
ued their battle. It was not until 
several minutes later that half a dozen 
circus hands, beating with iron bars, 
managed to separate them. One ani- 
mal was so badly hurt that it had to 
be shot. —Chicago Tribune. 



Judge the 
sUmea 



Your teacher will appoint a committee to collect 
and read the stories written by the class, choosing 
five of the most amusing to be read aloud, and three 
of the best looking to be placed on the bulletin board. 
The remaining papers may be distributed so that no 
pupil will have his own. Spend whatever time is 
left in reading and discussing compound and complex 
sentences found on the papers. The eight pupils 
who have no papers because of committee choices 
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may act as class recorders to place upon the black- 
board satisfactory examples of each kind of sen- 
tence. 

You will be interested to read at home another ^^oi 
"lively combination" story — O. Henry's "The Ran- 
som of Red Chief j^" in a collection of stories called 
Whirligigs. The kidnappers and the imaginary In- 
dian have a most exciting time. 



Righteous Indignation 

"No, I won't forgive him! You wouldn't either. Find your 
if he had done it to you!" ^'^ ^ 

What do you suppose "he" had done? Will the 
speaker really never forgive? Talk these things over 
for five minutes with your classmates and then con- 
struct upon this foundation the best conversation 
you can. The quotation given may be the first 
words of your story, or come anywhere later, as you 
please. 

To secure the most effective sentences, tell this Study 
story aloud to yourself at home before you tell it to 
others. Two rehearsals of this sort would be even 
better than one. 

If your teacher approves and room conditions will "^^^ ^^ 
permit, the class may divide up into groups of five or &*^ 
six and tell one another the stories. Each group will 
then select the most interesting one to be told to the 
whole class, and make suggestions for improving it 
m the retelling. 
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8 

Placing Modifying Clauses 

Study Dependent clauses, which you have been studying 

recently, present two chief difficulties in actual use. 
Sometimes such a modifying clause is mistaken by a 
careless or inexperienced writer for a whole sentence. 
This you can easily guard against by asking yourself 
whether the supposed sentence, as it stands, makes 
a statement or is only a condition of a statement. 
If I say, When I am seventy years old, you feel that 
I will go on and say something else. What I have 
said is merely the condition of some more important 
statement which is to follow. Care and common 
sense will prevent mistakes here. 

The other difficulty is somewhat more serious. 
Dependent clauses are always modifiers, either ad- 
verbial or adjective. They should be placed as near 
as possible to the words which they modify, because 
this is the only way that we have in the English 
language of indicating what they do modify. In 
Latin or French or German the very form of an ad- 
jective indicates whether it modifies the subject, the 
object of a verb, or the object of a preposition. To 
a certain extent this is true also of the modifying 
clauses. In English, however, we depend upon the 
order of the words in a sentence to indicate their re- 
lations. It is very important, therefore, that we put 
modifiers where they belong, lest the whole sentence 
be misunderstood. 

Adjective clauses modify, of course, only nouns or 
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pronouns. Examine the modifying clauses in the Study 
following sentences to determine what they modify ^ 
and how they are joined to this modified word. 

The man who now has possession of the flat refuses to 
give it up. 

He is the most thoughtful person whom I have ever 
known. 

I left the paper that you gave me with the maid who 
came to the door. 

The use of an adverb for an adjective is one of the most 
noticeable errors that you can make. 

The man for whom this suit was made left town with- 
out paying for it. 

The point upon which we were arguing will never be 
settled. 

The man whose chickens scratch in.a neighbor's garden 
should have to pay damages. 

When you have picked out the words modified in 
these sentences, you will find that they are all nouns 
or pronouns in the independent clause — either sub- 
jects, objects of the verb, or objects of prepositions, 
in the independent clause. You will find, too, that the 
dependent clauses immediately follow these words 
which they modify and that each of them is intro- 
duced by wJio (whom, whose) or that. Usually this 
introducing word is the first word of the dependent 
clause, but it is sometimes preceded by a preposition, 
such as for in the man for whom the suit was made. 

Construct as many sentences containing clauses 
modifying nouns as you have time for. Try to find 
other words than whoy which^ and that with which to 
introduce the adjective clauses. Try to find another 



together 
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place than immediately after the noun or pronoun 
modified in which to put an adjective clause. Try to 
formulate a rule for the placing of adjective clauses. 
Take out your history or your literature book. Find 
short sentences containing adjective clauses and 
dictate these to a member of the class who will write 
them on the blackboard. Study the adjective 
clauses. 

9 

Practice 

£^^iL- Adverbial clauses (see page 12) are usually modifiers 

of the verb of the independent clause. Study the fol- 
lowing sentences to determine the modifying clauses, 
and the words which they modify. 

1. Babies always cry when he enters the room. 

2. I was eating my dinner when you called me on the 
phone. 

3. I started, before you asked me, to bring in the 
clothes. 

4. I stayed at the oflSce after all the others had left. 

5. When I saw him, I recognized him at once. 

6. Before I read this book, I always supposed that 
mining was profitable. 

7. I certainly shall stay where I am now. 

8. Fireweed grows wherever a tract of woodland has 
been burned over. 

9. Where you now sit, he sat last night. 

10. If you do not come, I shall be very angry. 

11. You must do this because you promised me. 

12. Although this is possible, it seems very unlikely. 

In the first six of these sentences you have very 
little difficulty in deciding that the dependent clauses 
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are used to fix the time of the action. It is easy to 
see that they modify the verbs just as such ad- 
verbs as yesterday^ Uymorrow^ soofiy long ago, would. 
In the next three sentences the clauses are as clearly 
used to indicate the place of the action. Finally, 
sentences 10, 11, 12 contain dependent clauses which 
seem really to modify the whole independent clauses, 
that is, they seem to modify the statement rather 
than any individual words. The condition expressed 
by If you do not come appUes to the whole statement 
/ shaU be angry. We say that such clauses do modify 
the verb because it is the asserting or stating word. 

Construct ten other sentences containing adverbial ^^y 
clauses. Use as many different connectives to intro- unng the 
duce them as you can. Such words as when, since, ^^^^^^''^ 
untily ify although^ becauscy and the others that you 
will use are subordinate conjunctions, because they 
always introduce dependent — or, as they are some- 
times called, subordinate — clauses. These words 
never connect the members of a compound sentence, 
but always join one modifying clause to a part of the 
independent clause. 

From your history, or any printed material at hand, 
select a sentence containing an adverbial clause. 
When you have found one, stand. Some member of 
the class may act as secretary to record such sentences 
on the blackboard from dictation. 

Try to state a rule for the placing of adverbial 
clauses. Those that modify adjectives or adverbs 
follow the same rule as the adjective clauses; but as 
you examine the sentences given here and those which 
you have made, you will see that the clauses which 
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modify verbs do not always stand next to the verbs 
to which they belong. What places, then, may they 
occupy? Put on the board the best statement you 
can work out. Copy it with some illustrations into 
your notebook for reference. 

10 

A Sample Incident from My Book 

.prMenT I^ order to help your classmates in the selection of 
their home reading, choose an incident characteristic 
of the book you are reading and write a brief account 
of it. If you wish, you may add or prefix your 
opinion of the whole book. Your completed paper 
will be bound with those of your classmates and 
placed upon the reading table for all to consult. 

Wriie When your first draft is written, it will be profitable 

for all who have read the same book to gather in a 
little group to discuss one another's papers or for 
several members of the class to exchange papers. 
Are the events^ correctly presented? Are the char- 
acters represented fairly? Is the narrative interest^ 
ing enough to lead others to read the book? Is the 
opinion expressed a just one? Of course, you are to 
take advantage of any useful criticism of your paper. 
In all probability you will now see the desirability 
of certain changes in your paper. Seize the oppor- 
tunity to examine and improve your sentences. 
First read your paper to yourself, "listening" to 
determine whether or not there are too many short 
sentences, so that the whole is jerky and tiresome to 
read. If you fiAd that this is true, try before copying 
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to combine some of your short sentences. Some of 
the ideas certainly stand in relations to each other 
expressed by before^ after ^ sinccy as^ whUe^ whetiy until. 
Probably others should be related by because, for, 
unless, ify yet, and, but, although. 

Finally, make a fresh copy, embodying all the im- 
provements, for the library table. 

If you finish before the others read the following 
book advertisement: 



THE SIGNAL AGREED UPON was one loud 
knock and two light ones. Then flight from the 
Valley of the Doones and safety! 

Hark! the signal at last! Loma flings open the 
door and admits— HER GREATEST ENEMY. 



LORNA DOONE 

By 
R. D. BLACKMORE 



Does this advertisement leave you with a desire to 
read the book? Can you explain why it does so? 

Write an advertisement which will induce some of 
your classmates to read a book which you have en- 
joyed. If your advertisement is clever and the book 
worth while, your teacher will allow you to print it 
in poster form on the blackboard. 

The papers written by the class should be bound Judge the 
into heavy manila covers with a large envelope pasted '^'^^^ 
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inside the back cover. Appoint some responsible 
pupil to see that the book circulates for one week. 
Each one who reads the book will place in the envelope 
a slip of paper containing the name of the incident 
which he thinks has been best written from the point 
of view of varied and appropriate sentence structure. 
When the week is up, the pupil in charge will examine 
these slips and copy on the board for class study 
whatever paper, in the opinion of the readers, shows 
particular excellence in the matter of sentence form. 
Your teacher may make some further comments upon 
the work of individuals in the class. 

11 

An Old Story 

Find your That story grandpa or father or uncle tells so f re- 
^^ ^ quently may have grown old to you, but it will be new 
to your classmates. You have heard it so many 
times that you will find it easy to reproduce. Per- 
haps you can tell it better than it was told to you! 
For your family's sake you wish to do it as well as you 
can. 
Study When you have thought the story through, try 

to talk it to yourself, watching your sentences very 
carefully. Unnecessary and^s and short, choppy 
sentences are almost equally disagreeable. Without 
writing your story out and without attempting to use 
the same words every time, say it over to yourself 
imtil the sentences are nearly as good as those in 
the story you wrote the other day from the book you 
had been reading. 
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If you finish before the others, find in the dic- 
tionary the derivations of the words anecdote and 
reminiscence. Your teacher will let someone tell 
the class about them. These words also have inter- 
esting derivations; real folk tales lie behind their 
present meanings: 



Wednesday 


colossal 


cereal 


bankrupt 


tantalize 


fortune 



Call this oral EngUsh period an anecdote period. Tellyour 
Consider yourselves a large family listening to 
interesting reminiscences. One person might be 
considered an outsider to judge the excellence of the 
narration. 

Mark Twain tells an amusing anecdote which he ^^od tu 
says was related to him by "good-natured, garrulous 
old Simon Wheeler." Have you read "The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog"? 



12 

Grandfather's Story 

Devote as much of a class period as seems wise to 
reading poems and short stories giving detailed ac- 
counts of important actions or situations in American 
history. "Grandmother's Story" (Bunker Hill), 
by Holmes, "Warren's Address" (Bunker Hill), by 
Pierpont, "Paul Revere's Ride," by Longfellow, and 
the "Song of Marion's Men," by Bryant are typical 
examples of such patriotic narratives. As you read 
or listen to such narratives you will realize the in- 
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cidents as you have not done from reading the very 
brief accounts of them in your history text. The 
literary narratives are more vivid and interesting 
because they are more detailed and more personal. 
Find the If you have read "Grandmother's Story," think 
^ how Grandfather probably told the story when the 

children asked him about it. What did he see 
that Grandmother could not? Did he have the 
strain of waiting? Did he worry as grandmother 
did? What did he think about, between charges? 
Did he feel about it afterwards as she did? Perhaps 
you can make as good a Grandfather's Story as 
Holmes did a Grandmother's, You may need to 
look up and discuss together the actual position of 
the battlefield and the detailed events of the battle. 
Can you get any help from Holmes's poem? 

If you have not read "Grandmother's Story" or if 
"Grandfather's Story" does not appeal to you, retell 
one of the other incidents as some participant might 
have told it. If none of the incidents treated in the 
poems and stories at hand appeals to you, choose any 
other incident from American history and present a 
personal narrative of it. 
jfr^ifg Place yourself mentally in the time and circum- 

stances of the event you are narrating. Write your 
story first as rapidly as possible. (If you are inclined 
to put your story into verse, you will find the meter 
of "Paul Revere" both easiest and best suited to 
your story of action.) Then polish it by correction, 
and make a fair, neat copy worthy of the dignified 
men and women of the stirring times whose events 
you are recounting. 
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If you finish before the others, read this story 
poem and be able to tell how it and one of those you 
read at the beginning of this lesson are alike and 
how they are different. 

LOCHINVAR 

O young Lochinvar is come out of the West! 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone; 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented — ^the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word — 

"O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?" 

"I long wooed your daughter; — my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide; 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure — drink one cup of wine. 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.*' 

The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up; 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup; 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye; 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure!" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 

And the bridemaidens whispered, " 'Twere better, by far. 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall door, where the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
"She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur: 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan : 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Canobie Lee 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

— Sib Walter Scott. 

Judge the Exchange papers in any way that your teacher 
ttories directs and read the paper which you receive, writing 
at the end your comment upon: (a) the story; (b) the 
expression; (c) the appearance. Before the papers 
are returned to their owners your teacher will call 
upon five or six pupils to read aloud the stories 
which they hold. Any story in verse form should 
also be read aloud. 
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Many boys and girls think that they do not care Read at 
for poetry, but there are certain poems which you 
will enjoy because of the stories they tell. Picture 
to yourself a soldier and a monk standing in an old 
church at midnight before an open tomb from which 
a strange light streams upward. Why did they 
lift the slab, and what did they take from beneath 
it.^ Read Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel and find 
out. 

13 

Your Own Paper 

Have you a school paper? If you have, has your Find you? 
room a department in it? Or at least is your room ^^ 
frequently represented by news items and other 
contributions? Have you ever read any of your 
own writing in it? If you wish, you may take a day 
or two — as much time as your teacher finds you can 
really use — to prepare material for your school 
paper. 

But perhaps you do not have a school paper. 
Then why not a room paper? Room papers give 
news of the whole school, stories, jokes, even poems, 
just as a school paper does. It will have this ad- 
vantage, too, that you will be able to get more of 
your own writing accepted by it than by a paper to 
which the whole school contributes. Publication 
can be managed in several ways. In some places 
the paper is read aloud on publication day. In 
others, the material is put together and placed on 
the library table, and sometimes circulated at night. 
Some penmanship teachers permit the copying of 
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Study 



Hold a 

busineta 

meeting 



the paper as penmanship practice, so that several 
copies of the paper can be made, and these are 
passed from hand to hand until all have read the 
week's issue. If the copy has been freed of errors 
and the copyists are required to be accurate, this 
latter plan is also good drill in spelling, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation. 

Come prepared to take your part in a fifteen-minute 
discussion of the desirability and possibility of a 
paper in your room. If you decide that you wish 
to try one, you will probably need the remainder of 
the hour in which to decide about the name of the 
paper, the editors, the division of work so that each 
may contribute something, and the dates and method 
of publication. If you are to be helpful in making 
these decisions, you need not only to have your own 
mind made up but also to have your reasons thought 
out so that you can present them convincingly. 

Before discussion starts, nominate and elect (by 
a show of hands) a chairman and secretary. Pupils 
wishing to speak must secure permission by address- 
ing the presiding officer — ^Mr. Chairman, or Madam 
Chairman. When any decision is to be made, the 
chairman will take a vote of the class. 



CHAPTER n 

14 

FmsT Impressions 

CoflFee is, I suppose, a pleasant drink. I have never met Rf(^ 
anyone who did not like the flavor of properly made coflFee. '"^^^^ 
My tastes are normal; I like, for the most part, what other 
people like. Yet coflFee I cannot abide. More than once 
at a party or picnic I have made desperate eflForts to empty 
my cup, but always unsuccessfully. 

The explanation of my dislike for coflFee is quite simple. 
While I was a small child it was very properly forbidden 
me. Then one evening when we had company I strayed 
to the dining room and foimd a cup half full of coflFee. 
It was cold and without sugar, but I was too curious to 
think about such details. I seized the cup and took a 
big mouthful. 

The disgust which that bitter dose excited has never 
died away; bitterness is still to me the dominant quality 
of coflFee. That first impression has created an uncon- 
querable prejudice that keeps me from tasting the bever- 
age as it really is. 

In the same way you can see how your first im- find your 
pressions of people have colored all your views of woblem 
their later actions. In many a case your first im- 
pression of a book has determined whether you 
should like it or not. Your first impressions of 
various games and sports have determined more 
than have the characteristics of the games and 
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sports whether you should like them. There are 
probably some things to eat that you think you dis- 
like, simply because your first impressions were so 
unfavorable that you have never tasted them again, 
or have tasted them only with your mind already 
made up that they are not good. A period devoted 
to recalling such first impressions, both favorable and 
unfavorable, will be interesting and impressive. 
Sivdy Prepare to tell the class some "first impression" 

anecdote. Because much of the eflFectiveness of your 
narrative will depend upon your choice of words, it 
will be well to make a list of adjectives and adverbs 
that you can use to advantage in telling your story. 
If you finish before the others, read the following 
account of how Thorpe, the great lumberman, gained 
a first impression of Jimmy Powers. After you have 
read the selection for enjoyment, reread it to discover 
words and expressions that are particularly vivid and 
forceful. 

Now we all had leisure to notice two things. First, the 
movement had not been of the whole jam, as we had at 
first supposed, but only of a block or section of it twenty 
rods or so in extent. Thus between the part that had 
moved and the greater bulk that had not stirred lay a hun- 
dred feet of open water in which floated a number of loose 
logs. The second fact was, that Dicky Darrell had fallen 
into that open stretch of water and was in the act of swim- 
ming toward one of the floating logs. That much we were 
given time to appreciate thoroughly. Then the other 
section of the jam rumbled and began to break. Roaring 
Dick was caught between two gigantic millstones moving 
to crush him out of sight. 

An active figure darted down the tail of the first sec- 
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tion, out over the floating logs, seized Darrell by the coat- 
oollar, and so burdened began desperately to scale the 
very face of the breaking jam. 

Never was a more magnificent rescue. The logs were 
rolling, falling, diving against the laden man. He climbed 
as over a treadmill, a treadmill whose speed was constantly 
increasing. And when he finally gained the top, it was as 
the gap closed splintering beneath him and the man he had 
saved. 

It is not in the woodsman to be demonstrative at any 
time, but here was work demanding attention. Without a 
pause for breath or congratulation they turned to the neces- 
sity of the moment. The jam, the whole jam was moving 
at last. Jimmy Powers ran ashore for his peavie. Roar- 
ing Dick, like a demon incarnate, threw himself into the 
work. Forty men attacked the jam in a dozen places, 
encouraging the movement, twisting aside the timbers 
that threatened to lock anew, directing pigmy-like the 
titanic forces into the channel of their efficiency. Roar- 
ing like wild cattle the logs swept by, at first slowly, then 
with the railroad rush of the curbed freshet. Men were 
everywhere taking chances, like cowboys before the stam- 
peded herd. And so out of sight around the lower bend 
swept the front of the jam in a swirl of glory, the rivermen 
riding the great boom back of the creature they had sub- 
dued, until at last, with the slackening current, the logs 
floated by free, cannoning with hollow sound one against the 
other. A half-dozen watchers, leaning statuesquely on the 
shafts of their peavies watched the ordered ranks pass by. 

One by one the spectators departed. At last only my- 
self and the brown-faced young man remained. He sat 
on a stump, staring with sightless eyes into vacancy. I 
did not disturb his thoughts. 

The sun dipped. A cool breeze of evening sucked up the 
river. Over near the cook-camp a big fire commenced to 
crackle by the drying frames. At dusk the rivermen strag- 
gled in from the down-river trail. 
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The brown-faced young man arose and went to meet 
them. I saw him return in close conversation with Jimmy 
Powers. Before they reached us he had turned away with 
a gesture of farewell. 

Jimmy Powers stood looking after him long after his 
form had disappeared, and indeed even after the sound of 
his wheels had died toward town. As I approached, the 
riverman turned to me a face from which the reckless 
contained self-reliance of the woods-worker had faded. 
It was wide-eyed with an almost awe-stricken wonder and 
adoration. 

"Do you know who that is?" he asked me in a hushed 
voice. "That's Thorpe, Harry Thorpe. And do you 
know what he said to me just now, vief He told me he 
wanted me to work in Camp One next winter, Thorpe's 
One. And he told me I was the first man he ever hired 
straight into One." 

His breath caught with something like a sob. 

I had heard of the man and of his methods. I knew he 
had made it a practice of recruiting for his prize camp only 
from the employees of his other camps, that, as Jimmy 
said, he never "hired straight into One." I had heard, too, 
of his reputation among his own and other woodsmen. 
But this was the first time I had ever come into personal 
contact with his influence. It impressed me the more in 
that I had come to know Jimmy Powers and his kind. 

"You deserve it, every bit," said I. "I'm not going to 
call you a hero, because that would make you tired. 'V^^lat 
you did this afternoon showed nerve. It was a brave act. 
But it was a better act because you rescued your enemy, 
because you forgot everything but your common humanity 
when danger " 

I broke off. Jimmy was again looking at me with his 
ironically quizzical grin. 

"Bub," said he, "if you're going to hang any stars of 
Bethlehem on my Christmas tree, just call a halt right 
here. I didn't rescue that scalawag because I had any 
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Christian sentiment, nary hit. I was just naturally 
savin' him for the birling match next Fourther July/' 

— Stewabt Edward White: Blcaei TraU Storiei,^ 

Choose speakers from the rows in turn. Appoint TeUyour 
a vocabulary clerk to list on the blackboard inter- '*^*' 
esting words and expressions used by different mem- 
bers of the class. 

Before any of the stories are told, appoint three Judfe the 
judges to rate each one on the following points : "^^^"^^ 

Content: 1. Did the speaker introduce details 

enough? The right ones? 
2. Did the speaker keep strictly to his 

point? 
Style: 3. Did he tell incidents or details in their 

proper order? 

4. Did he use to a reasonable extent 

complex sentences with properly 
placed modifiers? 

5. Did he observe the rules of grammar 

that have been studied so far? 
Effect: 6. Was the story good enough to hold 

your attention without effort on your 
part? 

Each speaker is to receive one point for every one 
of these questions to which the judges can say yes. 
He may receive an extra point each for especial 
excellence in 1, 4, or 6. The highest possible score 
by any one judge would thus be 9; possible total 
score, 27. 

' Copyright by Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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15 

Beginnings 

Dmcim5 in "Well begun is half done," the old adage runs. 
Does it apply to stories or only to tasks? This is 
but another way of asking whether the importance 
of the first impression is as great in a story as it is 
everywhere else. Is the beginning of a story es- 
pecially influential in deciding whether the reader 
shall like the story and how he shall understand it? 
Here are the beginnings of four stories. \Miich one 
would you prefer to read? 

1. One day last siunmer three of us boys started out 
from camp for an hour's fishing on the lake. We decided 
to take a canoe, because it would make less noise. 

2. Ralph won't speak to Jimmy and me even yet. We 
do not mind, for the more he glares the more clearly we 
remember his embarrassment when he discovered the hoax. 

3. Our opportunity lay in the fact that Arthur could 
not swim and was always afraid of drowning. He was 
in the bow of the skiff while Henry and I were behind 
him managing the oars. 

4. Allan had been sure that if we fished from a canoe 
we should have great luck, but after an hour's steady work 
we had only two little sunfish to show. We were tired 
of such sport, and were looking for something else to do. 

In what way is the one which most interests you 
different from the others? From which ones can 
you tell most about the story that is to come? Do 
you think the length of the first sentences makes 
any difference? Which beginning is the most sur- 
prising or striking? Is this an advantage? 
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Examine some good stories from your literature 
text or from English in Service ^ Book I. Are the 
beginnings good — ^that is, do they help much in 
creating the impression the stories are intended to 
give? Now consider the narrative in this chapter 
about coflfee. Try to frame a better beginning for 
it. 

One teacher, when asked to tell how he thought 
stories should begin, gave these four points: 

1. The first sentence should indicate the nature of 
the story to follow. This it may do either by summar* 
izing the story or by plunging at once into the significant 
action of the story. 

2. The first sentence should usually be short. 

3. The first sentence should be slightly unusual in 
order to catch the attention of indiflFerent readers. This 
unusualness should be chiefly in the thought. 

4. The sensational beginning does not pay unless the 
story is equally sensational. 

His statement can, I am sure, be improved. 
What change would you make in it? Talk the matter 
over in class. 

Before the conclusion of the period, try to formu- ?«*^*^^- 
late two or three guiding principles for first senten- 
ces. Write these on the blackboard. 

16 

Comedies 

A mouse, girls, a mouse! 

Snakes!!! Find your 

■X* # 11 ■ vroolem 

Jiggers, fellows! 
Sh-h-! Sh-h-h-! 
April Fool! 
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These exclamations suggest action, and situations 
— comical ones for the most part. Tell the story 
which preceded or followed one of them. 
Study First go over the outline of your story in your 

mind and then tell the story to yourself as carefully 
and fully as if you were telling it to the class. Can 
you profit by your recent study of effective be- 
ginnings? It might be a good thing to experiment 
with several ways of opening your story and then to 
choose the most satisfactory one. Make it as vig- 
orous and suggestive as you can without becoming 
artificial and theatrical. You want your first sen- 
tence to center attention upon what is to follow, not 
upon itself. 

If you finish before the others, read these be- 
ginning!^ of long stories. Be able to tell which one 
attracts you most and why it does. 

Marley was dead to begin with. There is no doubt 
whatever about that. The register of his burial was 
signed by the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and 
the chief mourner. 

— Charles Dickens: A Chrigtmas Carol, 

The full truth of this odd matter is what the world has 
been looking for and public curiosity is sure to welcome. 

— ^Robert Loxtis Stevenson: The Master of Ballantrae. 

There was an unwonted buzzing in the east end of 
Stratford on that next to the last day of April, 1596. It 
was as if someone had thrust a stick into a hive of bees 
and they had come whirling out to see. 

— ^JoHN Bennett: Master Skylark. 
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Just as many stories may be told as the time will Tea your 
permit. Perhaps it would be a good plan to draw 
numbers to determine the order of the speakers. 

Before you tell your story, choose your own critic, {«<^« ^ 
who will write out favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cisms upon your work, and give you his written 
comments. Two clerks might be appointed to 
record opening sentences on the blackboard so that 
at the close of the lesson the class may decide which 
pupils have begun their stories in the most eflFective 
way. 

17 

Choosing a Vocation 

Have you ever thought about your own future and |j^^ 
what occupation you mean to engage in? The world ^iUmtly 
is such a big place and there are so many possible 
paths that anyone who has not a very definite aim 
is almost sure to get lost and after a deal of struggle 
and weary plodding find that he is little nearer to real 
success than he was when he started. 

Even in your school work you will profit by having 
a definite idea of your future occupation. All the 
more desirable occupations are very complex and 
demand the learning of a great many facts and the 
acquisition of considerable skill of one kind or another. 
The sooner you start to get this special knowledge 
and skill, the earlier and more certain will be your 
rise in your business or profession. 

This does not mean, however, that you ought now 
or soon to be taking specialized courses. That would 
make you too narrow, either for business or for lei- 
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sure. The specialist's knowledge is untrustworthy 
unless it is based upon a large fund of general in- 
formation. Besides, while work is very important, 
it is not all of Kfe. The man who knows nothing but 
his business must be a poor companion, even for him- 
self, when the close of business hours puts an end to 
his labor. Men of wide experience and acquaintance 
say that those who can possibly go to college ought 
not to devote themselves entirely to any one field 
until they have finished the high school. They even 
say that those who can afford special professional 
preparation after the four years of college should 
take a broad course in college. Only those who must 
should, begin to specialize in the high school. 

Why, then, all this ado about choosing a vocation? 
Because the vocation, when it has been chosen, con- 
stitutes a center of intense interest around which 
information gathers and clings, seemingly of itself. 
The boy who is planning to be an electrical engineer 
will get more out of his physics and mathematics 
because he knows he will make practical use of the 
information; and his interest in history and literature 
will not be decreased a whit. The girl who expects 
to become a physician will learn more in physiology 
and biology classes than will her sister who has no 
idea what her occupation will be, and quite as much 
in mathematics and French. There is no need to 
multiply examples. You see the point. 
Find your Choosing a vocation, however, is a very important 
i^m ^^^ difficult matter. So much of prosperity and 
happiness depends upon the correctness of the choice 
that it should be made deliberately and thoughtfully, 
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after careful investigation of the possibilities. Even 
if you think your mind is already made up, it will pay 
to make sure that you are not acting upon mere whim 
or insufficient information. Most of the investigat- 
ing and thinking, you must do for yourself; but you 
may get valuable assistance from comparing notes 
with others who are facing the same problem and who 
may come upon information which did not lie in your 
path or which you overlooked. That is to say, you 
and your classmates can profitably study vocations 
together while you are engaged in making your 
choices. Your teacher, too, will be helpful in sug- 
gesting readings and methods of work and in criticiz- 
ing your thinking. 

Now just how shall you go about this study? Of find your 
course this book could give you positive and minute problem 
directions, but that would rob you of the chance to 
plan your own work; so the book contains no de- 
tailed directions. Prepare to help make a plan for 
the cooperative study of vocations by the members 
of your class. Plan to spend as much time upon that 
study as your class can profitably use. The topic is 
broad enough and important enough to occupy the 
remainder of the year. Make up your own mind 
as definitely as you can concerning the time to be 
devoted to this study and the field to be covered. 
Prepare to persuade others to accept your conclu- 
sions. 

Here are some things to think about: 1. What Study 
do we need to know about any vocation? How many 
vocations do we need to investigate? 2. Shall each 
individual choose his own part or shall it be assigned 
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to him? Shall each study a diflferent phase of the 
same vocation, so that it may be thoroughly can- 
vassed in a recitation or two, or shall all make parallel 
studies of different vocations? 3. How can facts 
be collected? (Think how the politician, the doctor, 
the historian, get their facts.) 4. What shall we do 
first, second, third? How can class reports and 
discussions be handled best? 5. Shall the class at- 
tempt any study of the capacities of its members for 
the various occupations? Before arriving at any 
definite decisions as to procedure, think about the 
matter over night. 
mKU9» in The English period tomorrow will be devoted to 
just these two questions: 1. In order to decide in- 
telligently whether we care to enter upon any vo- 
cation, what do we need to know about it? 2. How 
can we as a group inform ourselves most easily and 
fully upon these points? 

A class secretary may write the two problems for 
discussion on the board. As points are discussed the 
teacher will put them to a vote and each point ac- 
cepted may be listed on the board also. These 
points should become, after a little rearranging, an 
outhne of the plan of study to be followed by the 
class. Make a copy of this plan and put it away for 
consideration in a few days when you can think of the 
whole matter freshly. If some member of the class 
will write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Oflfice, Washington, D. C, for 
a copy of Bureau of Education Bulletin 1918, No. 19y 
entitled " Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools, " 
you will receive a pamphlet which contains a good 
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outline for the study of a vocation. It will be inter- 
esting to compare this outline with the one made in 
class. The price of the bulletin is five cents. 

18 

The Series Comma 

You have been using periods for a good many Study 
years. You have even been told, and probably be- ^ ^ 
lieve, that the most serious error you can make in 
writing is to omit periods or put them in the wrong 
place. They are used to separate sentences, be- 
cause the reader must imderstand one sentence at a 
time. 

Periods are the simplest and most important marks 
of pimctuation, but the principle in all punctuation 
is just the same. The various marks are used to 
separate expressions which stand next to each other 
but which are not to be grouped together by the reader. 
The kind of mark used indicates the degree of the 
separation between the two expressions. 

Commas are the commonest marks of punctuation, 
probably because they denote the slightest degree of 
separation. A great many rules for their use might 
be given, but most of these would only confuse you in 
your early study of the matter. Moreover, about 
some of these rules there is considerable disagreement 
among authorities on the subject. In this book, 
therefore, only a very few of the simplest and most 
necessary rules will be presented. 

You will readily see the need of commas in these 
sentences: 
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1. John Henry and Alice (3 persons) have new skates. 

2. Oranges lemons and grapefruit will grow only in 

warm climates. 

3. He threw out the clutch put on the brake and 

sounded his horn furiously. 

4. We have extra-stout extra-long and over-size suits 

to fit fat men thin men and big men. 

In each of these examples there is a series of words 
or expressions used in just the same way in the sen- 
tence. By inserting commas between the members 
of each series we can make the sentences easier to 
read and the meaning more definite. Compare these 
punctuated forms with the unpunctuated ones above: 

1. John, Henry, and Alice have new skates. 

2. Oranges, lemons, and grapefruit will grow only in 

warm climates. 

3. He threw out the clutch, put on the brake, and 

sounded his horn furiously. 

4. We have extra-stout, extra-long, and over-size suits 

for fat men, thin men, and big men. 

Commas are used to separate the members of a 
series of words, phrases, or clauses which are used in 
just the same way in the sentence. 

Note that a comma precedes the last member of 
the series even when a conjunction also precedes it; 
there are commas after Henry ^ lemons^ brakcy eztra- 
lonQy thin men^ and (in the rule itself) phrases. 

Two words or phrases constitute a series i£ no 
conjunction is used — e. g., Lazy^ indifferent clerks 
never become merchants. In this case both lazy and 
indifferent describe clerk. The poor old man could 
scarcely walk does not illustrate the rule or require 
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any comma. Old describes man and "poofr describes 
the oH man; old and poor are not used in just the 
same way in the sentence. 

Read over the following sentences and decide where ^^^y 
commas should be inserted. If you are doubtful 
about any case» ask yoiu* teacher for help. 

1. I like apples pears and oranges equally well. 

2. The only sure way to wealth is to work hard to spend 

httle and to invest wisely. 

3. A successful detective can frequently speak Italian 

German French and Polish, besides English. 

4. Everywhere I look — on the bulletin boards on the 

walls of the buildings on the sidewalks on the 
pavement of the streets even on the airplanes pass- 
ing over — I see this same advertisement. 

5. My pursuer was constantly coming closer closer, 

until he could just touch the back of my jacket. 

6. Any great improvement in one's speech can come 

only through carefulness early and late at work 
and at play at home and abroad. 

7. When Terry saw Bill coming he winked at me mo- 

tioned to Harold to foDow him and slipped 
quickly out the door. 

8. Money power and fame are all much less important 

than health. 

9. Every one is fascinated by her beauty surprised by 

her wit and entirely won by her sweet disposition. 

10. Try try again if you wish to succeed. 

11. The material Margaret purchased was the softest in 

texture the prettiest in color and altogether the 
most satisfactory for the price. 

12. They finally convinced me that Florence Janet and 

Elsie had planned the party. 

13. The brightest most effective and most important 

speech was unintentionally given a poor place on 
the program. 
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14. Their plan was to start at six-thirty in the morning 

spend the day at Hillcrest and return to the city 
at nightfall. 

15. To go home with Helen to spend the time shopping 

and to attend the matinee were the three sugges- 
tions offered. 

WrUefrom YouF tcachcr will dictate some of the preceding 
**^ ^^ sentences to you. Punctuate them as you write. 

If you did not succeed as well as you should have 
in punctuating the dictated sentences, you had 
better use the following sentences for additional 
practice. 

16. Mother told me how she my father and my brother 

had looked for me in the fields. 

17. You will find the Standard the Randall and the Tri- 

angle equally satisfactory. 

18. Then came the long procession of wagons engine and 

grain separator. 

19. Please report on the Monday meeting of the Civics 

Club the art project undertaken by the League or 
the program of the Athletic Club. 

20. I hope you will not be so foolish as to invest your 

father's earnings your sister's savings and your own 
hard-earned funds in that get-rich-quick scheme. 

21. Please insert in The Star The Transcript and The 

Chronicle an advertisement of ladies' misses' and 
children's dresses. 

22. The girls were dressed in the long loose flowing robes 

so much in vogue at that time. 

23. My two sisters my mother and I were going to 

Michigan on the boat which left at nine o'clock. 

24. He foimd combs jewelry and three purses. 

25. A half block in front of me I saw a red bandana hand- 

kerchief a very ugly face and a large flowing green 
and red dress. 
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26. One day my cousins my brother and I decided to take 

a hike. 

27. There were about 300 Centralites out for the first 

game of the season perhaps 200 L. G.'s and an 
equal number of visitors. 

28. The program included a vocal solo by Mrs. Treman 

a reading by Miss Lanyon and a piano solo by Mr. 
Smith. 

It is a good plan to start a little scrapbook of clip- 'Stort a 
pings illustrating correct usage in punctuation. Find ^^^ 
in the newspaper or in some magazine at home as 
many illustrations as you can of this use of the 
comma. Paste the clippings neatly into your book 
under the heading "The Use of Commas in Series." 
As you learn other rules, add to your scrapbook. 
Give some little thought to arranging and labeling your 
examples — e. g., put your illustrations of series of 
words together, of series of phrases together, and so on. 

19 

Work That I Enjoyed 

There is a story that Thomas A. Edison once be- Read 
came so deeply interested in a problem on which he was ^^^v 
at work in his laboratory that he forgot to attend his 
own wedding. Edison stoutly denies this story, but 
admits that he has frequently worked forty-eight 
hours or even longer without sleep and with only such 
meals as he could eat while going about his shop. 
Dreadful, isn't it! Edison would hardly agree. He 
worked so hard because he enjoyed it, because just 
then he would rather do that than anything else. 
When his inventions had made him a millionaire. 
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he still worked in the same way; so the reason must 
have been the fun of the thing. 
Find your If you will be houest with yourself, you will call to 

problem •-,. • ii*i i 11 • 1 

mmd pieces of work which you have really enjoyed — 
solving a problem in mathematics, tracing the re- 
sults of a war, finding out why Pittsburgh is such a 
great steel center; helping your parents to move the 
household goods, assisting to repair the automobile, 
writing some of father's letters, or taking your part 
in some other adult undertaking; making a roller 
coaster, a playhouse, or a doll dress — something to be 
used later in your play. Write such a vivid account 
of some work which you have enjoyed that your 
classmates may share in your pleasure. 
Write Outline your story by jotting down notes of just 

what you mean to tell. Then think out an effective 
beginning sentence and have in mind some particu- 
larly suitable descriptive words, both adjectives and 
adverbs, that you can use in the narration. Write 
the story swiftly. Read it over to see that it shows 
clearly why the work was enjoyable. When you 
have made a clear, neat copy, examine each sentence 
and insert any desirable punctuation. 

If you finish before the others, use whatever time 
is left to read this poem by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Possibly you will have time to memorize it. 

, For still the Lord is Lord of might; 
In deeds, in deeds he takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks. 
The field, the founded city marks; 
He marks the smiler of the streets. 
The singer upon garden seats; 
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He sees the climber in the rocks; 
To him, the shepherd folds his flocks 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven's top 
And bear the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 
Those he approves that ply the trade. 
That rock the child, that wed the maid. 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands. 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands. 
And still with laughter, song and shout. 
Spin the great wheel of earth about.^ 

Let every member of the class write his name and Tell your 
the topic of his story on a slip of paper. A secretary '^^^ 
may collect these and list the titles on the blackboard. 
It will be interesting to see the diflFerent kinds of work 
represented in the class. The class may decide by 
motion which six of the stories they would like to 
hear. If many more topics look interesting, perhaps 
they may be circulated for silent reading in the class 
period, or fastened into a notebook cover for reading 
at other times. 

Each story read aloud may be judged very simply : Judge the 
Did it succeed in making the work seem enjoyable? 
If the stories are read, not by their authors, but by 
other pupils, the readers may comment upon the 
helpfulness of the punctuation. 

20 

Quoting 

When Hilda was learning to speak she began by using Read 
one word as a whole sentence. When she wanted my ^^^v 

^By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 



together 
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hat she said simply hat and reached for it. When she was 
hungry she said bekshast and when she was thirsty she 
said nink. After a time she learned to put two words to- 
gether. After getting something from the next room for 
mother she said good baby. When she was tired of her 
doll she said dolly 'way. Then she learned to use the 
complete imperative sentence. Come on, Tissie, is the 
first one that I remember. About the same time she said 
papa, take, meaning for father to take her, but it was a 
long time before she learned to say baby wants breakfast, 
and Tissie brought it. 

Study Just what did Hilda say? As the paragraph is 

printed this question is hard to answer. The ab- 
sence of the usual marks to set off what she said 
makes the whole account rather difficult to read and 
less interesting than it would otherwise be. 

Whenever you undertake to write a story, you will 
want to use conversation to add to the interest. 
Direct conversation necessitates the use of quotation 
marks. If you are not quite siu'e how the quotation 
marks should be used, look at any well-printed story. 
What do the quotation marks enclose? Is any other 
mark used with them? Does the other mark come 
before or after the quotation mark? 

Now tell where the punctuation should appear in 
the paragraph about Hilda. 

Every direct quotation, the exact words of the 
person quoted, is enclosed in quotation marks. No 
other words are included. If the ideas of the person 
quoted are given in words ever so little different from 
those he used, we say that the quotation is indirect. 
In indirect quotations the quotation niarks are not 
used. The direct quotation is further set off from 
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the rest of the sentence by a comma or com- 
mas. Both at the beginning and at the end of 
the quotation the comma precedes the quotation 
mark. When a whole sentence is quoted, it begins 
with a capital just as it would if it stood alone. 

I said, "You must come if you possibly can." 
"I will come," said John, "if I possibly can." 
John said he would come if he possibly could. 
John will come, I think, if he possibly can. 
"Will you come, John?" I asked. 

All these sentences are correctly punctuated. Ex- 
plain by means of the statements in the preceding 
paragraph why they are treated as they are. 

Examine the following sentences to determine where Study 
punctuation is needed. Be ready to explain your ^^^ 
decision if you are asked to do so. 

1. The lectiu^r began by saying Ladies and Gentlemen 

I am most happy to be here tonight. 

2. My father's first question was where did you leave it? 

3. I left it I said on the street car. 

4. Well well I must be going Santa Claus said. 

5. Now that you have begim said the teacher you may 

as well finish the story. 

6. The lawyer asked me why I left it there. 

7. A small boy ran down the street yelling fire! fire! 

fire! at the top of his voice. 

8. Walter asked me whether I was going home soon. 

9. Just then the train caller's voice sang out New York 

Central for Albany Buffalo Niagara Falls Detroit 
and Chicago. Train on track four. 
10. David began to repeat bravely fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers — ^but stopped suddenly as he 
realized that everybody was looking at him. 
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11. When I told mother about the call she laughed and 

said the boys must have some fun. 

12. Oh by the way he remarked where is your brother 

today? 

13. What's this all about I inquired. 

14. One of the boys said oh that's just a heat storm. 

15. If you wish to do me a favor said Mrs. Elmore 

please take this note to Mrs. Cannon. 

Di9cu99 in Each of the preceding sentences will be written on 
the board and punctuated by a member of the class. 
The whole class will then check the work. 

Unless you are quite sure that you know how to 
use quotation marks and commas to mark direct 
quotations, copy these sentences with the proper 
punctuation and submit them to your teacher for 
checking: 

1. That's enough said someone. 

2. He asked how long have you known Dr. Corbin? 

3. Mabel said that she would be home as promptly as 

possible. 

4. My sister heard a voice behind her say hello. 

5. To do what you request he replied would necessitate 

my remaining in Keokuk for another week. 

6. When the performance was over mother reached over 

and said here Albert is your coat and hat. 

7. I said to one of my companions don't you wish you 

could go on the island in the middle? 

8. Ellen said that we should look at her list if we did 

not believe the report. 

9. I became badly scared and yelled help help! 

10. He said can't you see there is a chicken on the track? 

11. Mr. Jones was not present said the editor and if he 

had been would not I'm sure have made such a 
statement. 
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12. Mother said that she had told me many times to be 

careful when I came from that direction. 

13. Hello said the party at the telephone I'm calling for 

Mr. Brown. 

14. He went to the football game to-day repUed Harold. 

15. Come in said a voice. 

Write two sentences in which a direct quotation Write on 
follows said or some similar verb. ^^^ 

Write two sentences in which the quotation comes 
first. 

Write three sentences each containing an indirect 
quotation. 

Write three sentences in which the quotation is 
mterrupted by said he or some similar expression. 

If you finish before the others, clip from the maga- 
zines and papers on the table three examples of the 
use of quotation marks and paste them in your note- 
book for reference. Try to find examples in which 
the verb of saying is differently placed. 

Your teacher will divide the class into groups of Correct 
three or five, and each pupil will check the punctua- papers 
tion of the sentences written by all the other members 
of his group. Any disagreements are to be re- 
ported at once to the teacher for settlement by the 
class. 

21 

An Instance of Courage 

Kate Barlass 

James I was one of the best of the kings who ruled Read 
Scotland when it was an independent country. He was '^^^^tf 
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not, however, very popular. He had compelled the turbu- 
lent nobles to respect the law of the land and so had earned 
their ill will. The taxes which he had been compelled to 
levy had cooled the affection of the common people. So 
it happened that when he announced that he would keep 
the Christmas feast at Perth, away from his castle, his 
enemies planned to assassinate him. 

During the evening unfaithful servants removed the 
King's sword from its scabbard and the heavy wooden bar 
by which the door of his chamber was secured from the 
brackets in which it rested. Late at night when the 
courtiers had retired and only the queen and a few of her 
ladies were left with the King, his enemies were admitted 
to the building. When the royal party heard the attackers 
coming, the ladies all tried to help the King escape, for it 
was only the King who was in great danger. Queen 
Joanna pointed to a trap door in the floor but when they 
tried to raise it, it stuck. Slowly it yielded, but the men 
could be heard in the corridor. Moments were precious. ' 
Then Katherine Douglas stepped to the door and thrust 
her own arm through the fastening that should have held 
the bar. The assassins rushed against the door, and 
of course very shortly broke Katherine 's arm and burst 
into the room, but the few seconds they were delayed had 
proved enough for the King to raise the trap door and 
escape for the time. Ever afterward Katherine was known 
as Kate Barlass.^ 

Discuss in Take two or three minutes just to recall the names 

class 

of men and women, or even children, who have dis- 
played unusual courage. Probably among the first 
you will think of will be Leonidas, David, Arnold Von 
Winkelried, Joan of Arc, Columbus, Daniel, Dr. Live- 
sey, Ralph Hartsook, William Lloyd Garrison, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Jean Valjean. 

^Can you see why Belgium is sometimes spoken of as the Barlass? 
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There are many other well-known doers of heroic 
deeds in history and fiction, and yet more whose deeds 
have never been published. Perhaps you know of 
someone who braved ridicule or unjust criticism in 
order to do what he thought was right. 

During the coming week make yourself famihar Find your 

.-,-,,- , , 'problem 

with the details of some courageous act and be pre- 
pared to write in class time as vivid an account of it 
as you can. If you can tell of a heroic deed in some 
life which most people have called merely political 
or mercantile, your paper will be the more interesting 
when it is passed around for others to read. All 
the papers may be bound into a "Book of Brave 
Deeds." 

If your story is to be worthy of the deed which it ^*^ 
relates, it not only must be told in an inspiring way, 
but its expression must be dignified and polished. 
Try to use a vocabulary a little more unusual than 
that of your personal stories. 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
account of a trying incident in the life of the great 
Scotch essayist and historian, Thomas Carlyle. Is 
this an example of courage? Be able to explain 
why. 

In this June of 1834 he [Carlyle] was putting his fortune 
to a final test. He had sold all his belongings at Craigen- 
puttock except enough to furnish this London house. The 
thousand dollars in hand would with strict economy keep 
them going for a year. By that time he must finish the 
book he had decided upon for his supreme effort, the 
French Revolution. 

If it succeeded, his years of persistence were justified. 
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If not, lie had resolved to cut loose from it all, abandon 
literature, and with spade and rifle seek happier fortune 
in some frontier region of America. 

In this mood of "Do or perish" he plunged into the 
study of his subject. He was a most conscientious writer 
and terribly in earnest: every fact must be verified, every 
conclusion sustained. The subject was "high and huge." 
Hundreds of books and pamphlets, borrowed from friends 
or at the Museum library, had to be studied and digested. 
Days were spent in looking for authentic pictures. 

This relentless and taxing research was carried on with 
almost no relief of friendly intercourse, under a crushing 
sense of the gravity of the situation, where not a sixpence 
was coming in, and each week saw their Uttle capital 
dwindle. 

Months of reading and making notes and thinking left 
his elusive subject still vague and perplexing in his mind; 
yet time was flying and he must get ahead. 

In September he wrote that after "two weeks of blotch- 
ing and bloring" he had actually produced two clean pages 
of manuscript! 

As he went on he began to "crush the secret" out of the 
facts he had gathered about that "wild tornado." It 
loomed larger and more meaningful than ever. He threw 
all his energies, the ripe thoughts of many years, into the 
story. Through sickness and depression he stuck to it 
Uke a bur. 

And in spite of occasional depression, he knew that it 
was good, his best so far, without falsehood or triviality 
so far as in him lay. His genius recognized itself. This 
was a real thing, a work of true literary art that was so 
painfully shaping itself beneath his pen. 

On February 7, the first volume was finished. Seven 
months of his year were gone. Over half his capital was 
spent — and for practically two years his writings had 
brought him nothing. 

He put the chapters of his precious manuscript into the 
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hands of a friend, John Stuart Mill, for criticism and sug- 
gestion. 

A month later Carlyle was sitting with his wife one 
evening in the Cheyne Row House. . . . They heard 
a rap at the front door. Hurried footsteps came up the 
stairs. 

The door of the sitting-room was thrust open and their 
good friend Mill entered. Deadly pale, he tried to speak, 
but no sounds came. 

"Why, Mill," said Carlyle, "what ails ye, man? What 
is it?" 

The visitor staggered, and Carlyle supported him with 
his arm. The picture of desperation, he informed Carlyle 
in broken sentences that the manuscript of the first volume 
entrusted to him had been destroyed. Left out in too 
careless a manner, it had been torn up as waste paper by 
a servant and burned: nothing was left but four or five 
bits of leaves. 

Ruskin once said to Froude that Carlyle was "bom in 
the clouds and struck by lightning." 

The literal fulfillment of this expression would hardly 
have been a more terrific shock than this news. He had 
put his very soul into that manuscript, months of stead- 
fast, excessive, sickly toil. He had used up half of his 
allotted year in the face of the difficulties briefly referred 
to. As was his custom, even his notes had been destroyed. 
The whole thing was just wiped out; and the end of his 
money was but a Uttle way ahead. 

But irritable as Thomas Carlyle often was imder the 
pin-pricks of the daily routine, when it came to great 
matters he had the bigness and resistance of a mountain. 

His first thought seemed to be of what Mill himself 
must be going through. He minimized the loss, and pres- 
ently led the conversation to other topics. . . . 

As they heard the front door close, Carlyle said to his 
wife: "Well, Mill, poor fellow, is terribly cut up; we must 
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endeavor to hide from him how very serious this business 
is to us." 

That was a bad night for Thomas Carlyle. He knew 
only too well that he had forgotten the whole structure 
of this first section, that it would be impossible to regain 
the same white-hot spirit that had given it birth. He 
seemed the plaything of malignant powers. Trying to 
sleep, strange dreams of horror haunted him; something 
seemed to grip his heart tight, with hard, cutting pressure. 

Next day he wrote in his journal: "I have determined 
so far that I can still write a book of the French Revolu- 
tion and will do it. . . . I will not quit the game while 
faculty is given me to try playing."^ 

— ^Lanier : The Book of Bravery. 



Judge the When the stories are in the best possible form, hand 
'^"^ them to your teacher, who will give hints for making 
the accounts more dignified or more vivid as well as 
point out any conspicuous errors. When the papers 
are returned, make such improvements as you can 
before handing them in to be bound as was suggested. 
Choose a committee of five readers, each of whom will 
take the book home one night and select a story to 
read aloud to the class the next day. In this way 
the five most interesting stories will be presented. 
Then ask another committee of three to consider 
the expression of the stories, writing at the top of 
each one as inconspicuously as possible two or three 
of the unusual words or expressions it contains. 
A vocabulary clerk may make a list of all these 
words, the list to be used as the basis of a vocabulary 
match. 



*Used by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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22 

Marking the Members 

The members of compound sentences are usually ^^^ 
separated by commas. Some good writers almost 
always put commas between the members of a 
compound sentence, and others, equally good, do it 
but rarely. There are some sentences in which the 
separation between the two parts is so sharp that it 
should be marked by some sort of punctuation. 
There are certain others in which the connection is 
so close that to separate the two parts by commas is 
confusing rather than helpful. Between these ex- 
tremes he a great many sentences — probably the 
majority — in which it does not matter very much 
whether commas are used or not. In these one mav 
follow his individual taste. 

Here are some instances of separation which are 
so sharp as to require marking: 

1. John is usually a good boy, but to-day he has been 

a great trial to his mother. 

2. I am going to do my best, and I am sure you will 

not expect anything more. 

3. I have been here three years, yet I am getting but 

fifteen dollars a week. 

In these sentences the connection between the 
members is so close that very few authorities would 
think commas helpful : 

1. I went down and he went up at the same time. 

2. Simpkins furnished the money and Wiltgen ran the 

business. 
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3. With his left hand he held Howard and with his 
right he waved to me. 

Wwlc CO- Take a column of the daily paper or a page of a 

tu^Mti^^' magazine and observe the punctuation of the com- 

blackboard pound Sentences. Report your findings to the class 

and paste your clippings into your punctuation book. 

To make sure that you know how to punctuate 

compound sentences, study the following examples 

and make up your mind where commas are needed. 

Five minutes will be allowed for this. At the end of 

that time your teacher will call upon various pupils 

to tell which sentences require commas and after 

what words the commas should stand. 

1. Some couldn't find their shoes one couldn't find hair- 

pins and another was all tangled up in blankets. 

2. John argued for a trip to the. Dunes Mary for an 

all-day jaunt to Elmgrove and Gladys for a quiet 
day at home. 

3. One guidepost directed us to tiu'n to the left another 

to go straight ahead and the third to turn to the 
right. 

4. I have spent a good many years studying that ques- 

tion and I feel my point of view is the right one. 

5. We had arranged to leave at eight-thirty but nine 

o'clock came and no boat was in sight. 

6. I was paid fifty cents for my labor but I had several 

dollars' worth of fun. 

7. We were unfortunate in our choice of workers yet we 

are not far behind the other team. 

8. Let me know what you plan to do and also please 

give me some idea of Mabel's plans for the summer. 

9. I thought I was locked in but if I had tiu*ned a little 

knob I could have gotten out very easily. 
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10. We all hung on to the raft and as Sue was as heavy 

as we were she balanced the raft. 

11. The third time she did this I didn't jump quickly 

enough and the raft turned over but fortunately 
we all escaped. 

12. I was very tired of waiting and I think I fell asleep. 

13. After much screaming and excitement mother came 

into the room and I discovered it was the shadow 
of the tree. 

14. There is nothing particularly new in the book but 

the general reader will find in it a good review of 
everything which has appeared on that subject. 

15. Shall we follow the plan suggested by Myrtle or shall 

we follow the longer and more complicated one 
proposed by John? 

16. An Italian discovered America, the Spanish claimed 

it, the French explored it, but the English set- 
tled it. 

17. The old man said I have had to work hard all my 

life and now I do not know how to play. 

18. It is true that he promised to pay me but that was 

before his house burned down. 

19. Reading nursery rhymes does not require close at- 

tention and so I frequently become very sleepy 
while I am reading to my baby brother. 

20. Laura may have misunderstood your directions or 

she may have thought she knew a shorter way. to 
come. 

21. I will come if you insist but I really should go home. 

23 

I'd Like to Do It Again 

Of all the experiences I ever had the one I should most 
like to repeat was . 

How would you finish the sentence? Describe the Find your 
experience in such a way that your friends will see p''^*^ 
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without any direct explanation on your part why you 
would like to repeat the experience. You may be 
sure they will be not merely interested but pleased by 
the narrative. Besides, you will to a very great ex- 
tent relive the desirable experience. 
Study out Think out your story, rehearsing it in actual sen- 
oj c ass tences. Then review the principles you have learned 
in the Enghsh class this year and last to discover 
how you can make your story more interesting, 
more vigorous, more pleasing. Make use of these 
principles in writing out your story. When you 
have finished, go over your paper carefully to make 
sure punctuation has been used to help the reader 
as much as possible. 

If you have time, see whether you can explain 
what kind of experience each of the following sug- 
gests : 

jolly 

profitable 

embarrassing 

delightful ) experience 

unusual 

uncomfortable 

baffling 

Judge the Each row across the room will form a team. Each 
stories pupil wiU read the stories of all his team mates 
and then the team will choose the best — ^the one 
readers have enjoyed most — to be read aloud. 
After each story has been read and its points of 
excellence discussed, the class may decide what one 
adjective best describes the experience related. These 
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adjectives may be listed on the blackboard in this 
way: 

Henry R An exciting experience 

Martha K A lively experience 

24 

Bumping the Bumps 

Bumping the bumps was certainly great sport. It Bfod 
amused the spectators and fascinated the "bumpers." A **^<^y 
slide about thirty feet long and inclined about thirty de- 
grees was built of matched and polished maple flooring. 
Upon this at apparently accidental places were large and 
small "bumps" or mounds of the same material. The 
players sat down upon strips of carpet at the top, let loose, 
and coasted down the incline — over the bumps. Before 
starting down, I studied the field and decided that the 
easiest course would be directly over the center of the two 
largest bumps. So I placed my carpet directly above them 
and set sail. I struck the first one squarely. I was going 
faster than I had expected and the smooth mound just 
shot me oflF into the air so that I really fell about two feet 
before I struck the slide again. As I went up I must have 
waved my arms and legs. At any rate, I partly lost my bal- 
ance and turned sUghtly aside from my intended course. 
I struck the side of the second bump and so was com- 
pletely upset and thrown over a smaller one which slowed 
my feet and caused me to finish my journey head first. 

Would this account be improved by adding the Diacusa in 
following sentence? ^^^* 

One who has not seen it would think one trial was 
enough, but I have always been eager to prove that there 
is a way to come down without upsets or hard bumps. 
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How would this ending aflPect the reader? 

The first trial was not very successful, but the problem 
of choosing the best way over those bumps has something 
of the interest of a puzzle. One always expects to do 
better next time. 

Perhaps this would be an improvement? 

I don't suppose I looked very dignified, but it was fun 
just the same. I think bumping the bumps is all right 
and I should like to try it again. Maybe I'll have another 
chance some day. If I have, you may be sure I shall take 
advantage of it. 

Decide which of these is best, and why? Look 
back at the other narratives in the part of this text 
which you have studied and decide whether they 
ended well or not. Try before class time to work 
out a statement of what makes a good ending or a 
poor one. Perhaps you will be helped in this by 
thinking of the way we like to end a meal, of the 
way musical compositions — even instrumental — 
end, of the final scenes in good plays you have 
attended. 

How important do you think the ending is? As 
important as the beginning? Why? Which is 
easier to manage? 

25 

Once Only 

Wriu You may think it worth while to write out the 

story of an experience you would not care to repeat, 
and to experiment with endings until you get one 
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that pleases you. When you are satisfied with 
your story, make sure of your punctuation. 

If you have time, you may write on the blackboard 
two diflFerent endings for your story. Your teacher 
will aUow the class to decide which one is better. 
See whether the class will choose the one that you 
prefer. 

When the stories are collected, the class may judge ike 
choose a committee of two to judge the work. In '^^^ 
reading a paper the committee may award two 
points for general excellence of the story and its 
telling and one point each for good ending, helpful 
punctuation, and neatness. If your paper is awarded 
all five points, you may be satisfied; if it receives less 
than four, you may well ask the teacher what you 
can do to improve your work. 

26 

REvismG THE Outline 

The other day you helped make a plan for the Find your 
study of vocations. By this time you should be P'^''*'*^ 
far enough away from it to look at it critically, to 
judge it as coolly as could one who had no part in 
drafting it. 

Before you get it out, spend ^t^e minvies in thinking study 
about the points upon which you want information. 
Do not try to remember what you thought before; 
start all over as if this were a new topic. Do this 
noWy before you read any farther. 

Take out your copy of the plan made the other 
day and read over the outline of information de- 
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sired. Have you now anything to add to it or any 
changes to suggest? If so, make note of them for 
presentation in class. After that read over the 
following analysis of the problem : 

With regard to any vocation which one is seriously 
thinking of adopting, he should ask five questions: 

1. What tastes and ambitions does this occupa- 
tion satisfy? For example, does it satisfy the taste 
for making things with the hands, for the manipu- 
lation of machinery, for the managing of people, or 
for finding out new things by experiment? Will 
one who follows it have a fair chance of reaUzing 
his ambition to make money, to become famous, or 
to make the world better? 

2. What abilities are necessary for success in this 
vocation? For example, does it require an unusual 
memory, extraordinary patience, superior physical 
endurance, or especial insight into people's motives? 

3. What are the rewards of such work? These may 
be of several kinds, (a) Financially, how much does 
it pay, at the start and later? (b) What is the social 
position which those who follow it are likely to have? 

4. What eflFects does it have upon the person- 
ality of the worker? First, does it seriously aflFect 
his health either for better or for worse? Secondly, 
does the worker in this occupation grow mentally 
broader and keener, or narrower and duller? Does 
it tend to make him more sympathetic and friendly 
or more indiflFerent to other people? 

5. What preparation does this calUng require? 
Is it long, expensive, diflScult to secure? This mat- 
ter of preparation should influence the choice only 
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in rare cases, but it may well be considered at the 
same time because it must be planned for at once. 

This statement is greatly condensed and may be 
difficult to grasp. Reread it to make sure you 
understand each point. Think of a concrete ap- 
plication of each. You may be called upon to ex- 
plain one if some other pupil fails to understand. 

Compare this outline with your own and with 
the one in the government bulletin (see page 42). 
Be prepared (not merely willing) to urge the class 
to adopt the one you think best, ivith any changes 
you think vnll improve it. 

Do not let any superstitious reverence for print Discuss 
lead you to adopt the ready-made plans. Before ad- " 
jouming you should agree on the points upon which 
you will seek information. 

If the discussion of the outline does not require 
the whole class hour, use the remainder of the time 
for a dictation exercise. The following may prove 
interesting. It is adapted from a circular given to the 
boys and girls of Edinburgh when they are going to 
work. 



1. Consider what you are best fitted for. Consult 
your parents and your teachers. 

2. Choose healthful work and work that oflFers some 
chance of promotion. 

3. If you prefer a trade, choose one in which you will 
be likely to find employment anywhere and at any time. 
Learn the trade thoroughly so that your employers will 
value your services. Do not change from one thing to 
another without good reason. 

4. Stick to yoiu* school until the last possible moment 
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and make good use of it. Later you will see, better than 
you do now, how much school work has helped. 

5. Remember that in the continuation schools you can 
receive instruction in courses of study directly related to 
the trade or business which you propose to learn. 

6. If the work you take up is not satisfactory, stick 
to it until you get something really better. Do not wan- 
der from one job to another but come back to the school 
and tell your teacher. He may be able to direct you to 
those who can advise you in choosing your next work 
more carefully. 

7. Be brave and cheerful in whatever work you choose. 
You will find nothing perfect. Perseverance and hard 
work during the first years of employment wiU make the 
rest of your life easier. 

27 

Planning the Procedure 

Find your As many class periods will now be given over to 

^^ a discussion of vocations as your teacher thinks 

desirable. Probably each pupil will choose one 
vocation for particular study and presentation to 
the class. 

It may seem worth while near the end of the study 
for each pupil to organize all that he knows about the 
vocation he has been studying into a single paper. 
This may then circulate among those members of 
the class who have any interest in that particular 
occupation. Such a paper, well done, would be 
quite worth preserving. 

Discuss in Consider the following suggestions for gathering 

class information. 

1. Read up. Consult the card catalogs of your 
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school and public libraries, under the topic "Voca- 
tions. " Run through the same topic in the Reader's 
Guide. At the same time look up your especial voca- 
tion. Take notes only when you have finished read- 
ing a magazine article or a chapter in a book; the 
notes will cover the main point better than if you 
take them as you go along, and they will be more 
like you, less bookish. 

2. Talk with those engaged in the vocation. 
Sometimes it pays to ask questions; sometimes 
just to start your victim talking and then become 
all ears without a tongue. Try whichever plan 
you think most likely to work better, and then use 
the other to get additional information. Inter- 
views must be your main reliance in studying the 
tastes and abilities involved in an occupation. 

3. Write to persons who you think can and will 
give you information you desire. So far as most 
vocations are concerned this method will be useful 
only in gathering statistics about pay and probable 
advancement. 

4. Do not try to do all this vocational study in 
consecutive class hours. Perhaps one or two periods 
a week will give opportunity for the presentation 
of your material as fast as you can gather and ar- 
range it. 

Consider aU your own suggestions and those 
you have just read, and determine which ones you 
think are worth while. Prepare to state your 
reasons in each case in three or four vigorous sen- 
tences. 

The class discussion should result in a definite 
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program of study, with approximate dates for the 
diflFerent reports. A calendar of assignments might 
be written on the blackboard. 

You will find scattered through the remainder 
of this book directions for reports based upon the 
outline of the problem and the suggestions for 
procedure given in this lesson and the one which 
preceded it. These are to be replaced by your own 
assignments just so far as you desire. They are put 
in to keep you reminded of the whole topic. You 
may move reports to other dates if you find reason 
to do so. 



Read 
silently 
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problem 



28 

Illustrated Lectures 

For the young student of music one of the greatest 
helps is attendance upon lecture recitals. A lecture 
recital consists of a series of songs or instrumental 
pieces accompanied by explanations. If all the 
selections are chosen to illustrate the work of one 
composer or some special type of musical composi- 
tion, the accompanying explanations may really 
have the unity of a lecture. 

Similarly elementary classes in sculpture and 
painting find much profit in tours of the galleries 
under the guidance of good lecturers who explain 
the history and merits of the different exhibits. 

Something of the lecture-recital and the lecture 
tour you may have in your own schoolroom. If 
you wish to give a recital, choose a general topic 
for your program, such as "Indian Music," "Folk 
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Songs of Many Nations," "Songs that Have Made 
History," or "Great Masters of Music." Get per- 
mission from your principal to bring in the school 
talking machine, or, if that is not convenient, for 
your class to go to the talking machine. Let a 
committee, with the help of the music teacher if 
possible, choose the records to be played. They 
can probably find some suitable to their purpose in 
the collection belonging to the school; others they 
can borrow from dealers or from the homes of children 
in the class. Musical talent in the class may give 
actual performances of some selections. 

All the musical selections need explanation to 
secure genuine appreciation by the pupils. These 
explanations will have to be made by members of 
the class, you among the others. You had better 
volunteer to explain the musical selection which 
interests you most. If you do not, you must expect 
to be drafted for the talk that no one else cares to 
give. 

You may choose, of course, to give an art pro- 
gram. If so, follow the same procedure. Repro- 
ductions of famous paintings and pictures of the 
world's best statuary are easily obtainable. If 
your school has a reflectoscope, even the postcard 
reproductions can be used satisfactorily. Of course, 
you will consult the art teacher about this program. 

The plan will be a genuine success only if each ^tuiy 
speaker is well prepared. If the day before the 
real performance you rehearse your talk before a 
small group of your classmates, you will assure your- 
self of your own readiness, and you may get some 
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helpful criticism. Perhaps your teacher will let 
you take class time for such a rehearsal. 

Because of the time consumed in playing records 
or exhibiting pictures, this program will probably be 
quite long, but the music or art teacher may think 
the exercise so valuable that he will allow you to use 
some of his time in this way. 

After the program is finished you will naturally 
think about the success of the whole and more es- 
p)ecially about the success of your part of it. Over 
night write a short paragraph estimate of the ex- 
cellences that made your talk as satisfactory as it 
was and of the shortcomings that prevented it from 
being ideally effective. Present this to your teacher, 
who will add a note confirming your opinion of your 
own eflFort or indicating the points on which he dis- 
agrees. 

If your teacher thinks there is sufficient similarity 
in the good or in the bad qualities of the talks, you 
may discuss what phases of speaking the class as a 
whole has mastered and in what respects it is weak- 
est. 



Read 
silently 



29 

Our Opportunity 

We are all patriotic; we love our country and our 
home city. We should delight in doing something 
for our own community or our nation, but there 
doesn't seem to be anything for us to do. During 
the World War we found that even children could 
help. Is it really true that in time of peace there 
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is no service we should render? Think this matter 
over. 

What does the school need? New equipment? Find your 
Better standards of conduct? Better standards of ^^^ ^ 
scholarship? More cooperation from the parents? 
More knowledge by the taxpayers of its present 
accomplishments? A school paper? 

What does our city need? Cleaner streets? More 
street lights? A booklet to advertise its advantages? 
A better library? Cleaner sidewalks in winter? Less 
stone-throwing and such minor misdeeds? More in- 
telligent voters? More honest tax returns? 

What does our country need? 

Perhaps you have thought of other needs as you 
glanced over these questions. Choose one need 
that you think eighth-graders can help to meet, and 
explain why they can and should do so. 

Whether your suggestion involves only individual study 
action when occasion arises or immediate action by 
your class as a group, you must make very clear the 
kind of action to be taken, and must present the 
whole matter so persuasively that your companions 
will wish to make the attempt. Their first im- 
pression of your proposal will be very important 
and so will the impression you leave upon them as 
you stop speaking — the pleasing beginning and the 
vigorous ending. It will be well to make a speaker's 
outline on a card before you try to give this talk. 
You might also write out and memorize your last 
sentence or two. 

If you finish your preparation before the others, 
see how rapidly you can learn the following: 
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The Athenian Oath 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by any 
act of dishonesty or cowardice; nor ever desert our suflFer- 
ing comrades in the ranks. 

We will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many. We will revere and obey the 
city's laws and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those above us who are prone to annul or to 
set them at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the public's sense of duty. 

Thus, in all these ways, we will transmit this city — not 
only not less — but greater, better and more beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us. 

Make your '^^^^ ^^^ English meeting may be conducted in 

speeches parliamentary form. At the close of the meeting, 

after the speeches, the class may offer a resolution 

with regard to the plan of community helpfulness 

which seems from the presentation most needed and 

most practicable for children. 

Judge the Were the members of the class moved to recom- 

speeches i^end the form of service they did entirely by the 

merits of the case, or partly by the effectiveness with 

which the idea was presented? Did some other 

equally desirable and possible service fail to win 

favorable consideration chiefly because it was weakly 

set forth? The opinion of your teacher and of any 

visitors will be very valuable here. 

Are you going to carry out the resolution? 



CHAPTER m 

Business letters you will certainly have to write; R^od 
so you cannot aflFord to omit the mastery of their 
forms. Even in connection with your school work 
there may be occasions for business letters, but the 
writing of these is usually incidental to the need 
of obtaining some books, material, or equipment. 
The actual necessity for writing real business letters 
in the schoolroom does not occur frequently enough 
to give suflScient practice in the process. The best 
thing to do, then, is to make play of the topic of 
business letters, assuming that you are grown up 
and that you have business to transact which re- 
quires communication by mail. All the under- 
takings in this chapter you will find are of the make- 
beheve variety. If you approach them in the same 
spirit in which you would present a play on the 
stage, they will furnish you entertainment as well 
as instruction. Should a real occasion for a business 
letter arise at any time, simply put aside the sug- 
gestion in the book and write the real letter. 

30 

Arranging an Interview 

Now you are a business man or woman in what- Find your 
ever business pleases you best and you find it nee- ^^^^^ 

[Bookg] 75 
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essary to have a conference with some other busi- 
ness person. You wish to hire him to work for you, 
to sell him a piece of property, to engage him as 
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your legal representative, to talk over with him the 
details of some suit in which he is representing you, 
or to buy from him something for your store or fac- 
tory. Write him, asking for the interview, stating 
the subject to be discussed, and suggesting a definite 
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MARMILLAC COMPANY 

BUILDERS OF FINE AUTOMOBILES 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 



HENRY JAEGER 
General Superintendent 



ifaqr ti» itai 



Ur* John C* Ttohale 
85 North T«rae* 
Detroit, Mloh. 
Dear Sir: 

Tour ltti«rt bar* ltd ut to tldak you aro probably 
•the aan vo aood to iiko ohargo of our ioatiag and roaoarob 
dopartaoBt. Boforo roaohing a final eonolaaiOR^ bovoror, «o 
ahould Iiko to hero an iatanrlov vitb you horo. 1^ abiXl 
aaoumo tbo oxpaaoo of your trip. Ton o*oloOk nozt Saturd^r 
■orniast M^ 27, woiOd oult ut bottor tban toy oibor tino« 

Pioaao vlro ua irt»othor vo aro to axpoot you at tbai 
tiao* 

Toura truly, 

H7-1I 



\Ue4uuj M^J^-^^ 



time and place or asking him- to name a time and 
place. 

When your letter is completed, it will be collected 
with the letters written by other pupils. They will 
then be distributed by chance among the members 



together 
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of the class. The person who receives your letter 
will assume the character which you have given him, 
and will answer according to his judgment and in- 
clination. How he will answer will depend upon the 
reasonableness of your suggestions and upon the 
dignity and courtesy of your letter. 
SWy If you are not quite sure of the form for busi- 

ness letters, you will find two satisfactory ones given 
here. These forms are rather rigidly observed by 
real business people. To depart from them is to 
direct attention to the form of your letter and 
probably to give the impression that you do not 
know what the correct form is. Moreover, every 
item in the letter form has a purpose: 
1. The person who is to answer you must have your 
address. He has a right to know when you wrote 
the letter; in many cases the date would make con- 
siderable legal diflFerence. These items are furnished 
by the "dateline" — e.g.: 

220 Windsor Terrace 
Quincy, Mass. 
May 21, 1921 

2. If the letter should go astray in the mail, the 
inner address, which is the same as the one on the 
envelope, would be the means of identifying it and 
sending it on to the proper person — e. g. : 

Mr. Duncan MacAdam 
583 Westminster Bldg 
Quincy, Mass. 
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3. The salutation is only a matter of politeness 
corresponding to the greeting you would give the 
person addressed if you met him in his oflSee or 
yours. The following are the most used forms: 

Gentlemen: 
Dear Sir: 
Dear Madam : 

My dear Miss : 

My dear Mr. : 



4. The complimentary close and signature give 
the writer a chance to take leave of his correspondent 
courteously. Such expressions are used as: 

Yours truly, 

Henry P. Adams. 

Respectfully yours, 

Donald K. Hunter. 

On pages 76 and 77 are given some business 
letters in which the relative positions of these 
various parts of the letter are shown. Study these 
forms carefully. Before you write an original 
letter your teacher will dictate one of these letters 
to you just to see how well you have grasped the 
details of form. 

When you feel sure that you understand the busi- Write 
ness letter form, write the letter which you had de- 
cided upon as your problem. 

If you finish before the others, study these busi- 
ness expressions and be ready to explain them to 
the class: 
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a. retail price 

b. wholesale price 

c. free on board (abbreviated f . o. b.) 

d. installment plaii 

e. defray expenses 

f. disbursements 

When your letter is completed, compare it with 
the model to see how well you have observed all the 
details of form. Check your work strictly in this 
respect. All the letters will then be collected and dis- 
tributed as agreed. 
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31 

The Reply 

The recipient of your letter may now assume the 
character which you have given him and answer your 
letter according to his judgment and inclination. Thus 
your letter will be judged by the best of all tests — 
its success in securing the answer you desire. 

A second set of letters has now been written. 
When you receive your answer, write upon it in 
judgment one of each of these pairs of comments: 
(1) clear or not clear, (2) reasonable or unreasonable, 
and (3) courteous or discourteous. Examine also the 
heading and closing, and check any errors. If you 
feel that the answer is a fair reply to your letter and 
if it is in such form as would satisfy you in a letter 
going from your oflSce, hand it to the teacher; other- 
wise return it to the writer, in order that he may make 
the needed revision. 
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32 

Mild Parentheses 

The punctuation of these sentences, which is cor- study 
rect, illustrates just one use of the comma. Try to <o^<**«" 
discover what it is. 

John, I thought, must certainly be mistaken. He was 
going, he said, to get $20 for that stamp. It proved, how- 
ever, that John was right. $20, you see, is a moderate 
price for a really rare stamp. The stamp was actually 
worth, as John found out later, $75. At any rate, that is 
what a letter he showed me said.. Besides, we looked it up 
in Mekeel's Stamp Catalog and found it listed at $75. 

Come here, Helen, and get your paper. 

Is this your writing, Philip? 

In each of the examples just given there is an ex- 
pression which is set oflF from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. Oral reading will show that these ex- 
pressions are uttered in a lower key and marked by 
pauses. They are either merely thrown in or are so far 
out of their natural position in the sentences as to in- 
terrupt the usual order of expression. These thrown 
in or transposed (moved around) expressions we call 
parenthetical. 

A parenthetical expression is set off by commas 
from the rest of the sentence in which it occurs. 

To make sure that you understand this matter, 
name the expressions in the following sentences which 
should be set off by commas. One pupil may write 
the sentences on the board and punctuate them as 
you direct him. 
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1. You may go John and bring me the package. 

2. There is however one very serious objection to your 

plan. 
8. The Culver team Dick says has been practising for 
several weeks. 

4. We will do our very best in spite of your indifference 

to make your visit pleasant. 

5. Well I wish I had the money now. 

6. A bird in the hand is you know worth at least , two 

in the bush. 

7. Here Arthur is the dime I owe you. 

8. We are now I hope ready to attend to the lesson. 

9. We offer therefore to pay all freight charges on 

orders received this month. 
10. We shall at the very worst no more than waste our 
time. 

Write Write these sentences on paper inserting the 

commas : 

1. Are you willing then to come to my house to-night? 

2. Yes I will come this time. 

3. All of us I am sure appreciate the play you have 

given for us. 

4. I can't make any promises today. I hope however 

that I can answer you definitely tomorrow. 

5. Stop that giggling Henrietta. 

6. This compound will its makers say remove the dirt 

from clothes without rubbing. 

7. No I do not regret my action. 

8. Send me please a copy of the illustrated edition 

of Oliver Twid. 

9. Florence and Daniel to mention only the first ones 

I think of would never be willing to make that 
promise. 
10. Moreover he can we all know speak plainly when 
he will take the trouble. 
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If you finish before the others, copy on the black- 
board or on paper two sentences from your history or 
reader which illustrate this use of the comma. 

If in copying the ten sentences from page 82 you 
made more than two mistakes, restudy the explana- 
tion of this use of the comma and then copy the fol- 
lowing sentences, inserting the proper punctuation : 

1. You are of course imder no obligation to be present. 
£. In the first place you camiot call attention to the 

matter and in the second it would not improve the 

situation if you did. 
S. There is to be sure a decided advantage to be gained 

from the course. 

4. You will agree with me nevertheless that she is one 

of the most talented girls in our group. 

5. Let us not for old time's sake quarrel over such a 

minor matter. 

6. You will no doubt be glad to have new books. 

7. Put the napkins you have left if there are any on the 

second shelf. 

8. Henry and Elizabeth could not it seemed both be right. 

9. At any rate we have learned enough to pay us for our 

trouble. 
10. Now Milton you must stop teasing Dora. 

Keep your punctuation scrapbook uptodate. Paste your 
How many clippings have you pasted in it? Be sure ^ ^^^^' 
to keep them classified and labeled, for easy reference. 

33 

Inquirinq 

You are still in business for yourself as lawyer, Find your 
doctor, niierchant, or manufacturer. Elmore So- ^^ 
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landt, a man (or Marie La' Barthe, a woman) of 
about your own age has answered your advertise- 
ment for a partner. Personally he (or she) seems 
clever, attractive, clean-cut. Altogether you are fa- 
vorably impressed, but you dare not rely entirely upon 
your impresssion; so you have asked for references. 
Among the names he (or she) has mentioned is that 
of Malcolm MacPherson, 157 High Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Write to MacPherson, asking for 



Donald K. Hunter 

220 windsor terrace 

quincy. mass. 
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his impression of the proposed partner's personality, 
moral character, and business qualifications. 
Wriu Keep your imagination* busy with the supposed 

^situation as you write your letter. When you have 
finished writing, compare the heading and the closing 
with one of the forms given in the preceding section. 

If you finish before the others, go to the black- 
board, draw an oblong suitably proportioned to rep- 
resent an envelope and write on it in proper spacing 
all thdt thef outside address should contain. 

Your teacher will want to examine these letters to 
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see how well you are mastering the business-letter Judge the 
problem. He will let you know where your work 
needs improvement. 

34 

Merely Explanatory 

There is another use of the comma very similar to f^^^^ 
the one you studied last; indeed, many cases might be 
classified in either way. Look over these correctly 
punctuated sentences, trying to see why the commas 
are needed. 

Whether we practise any longer or not, I do not want 
to go home. Mother isn't there, for she said she would 
be at the club all day. Since she has the key, I should 
have to sit on the back step in the cold. I lost another 
key yesterday, just after promising to be especially careful 
of it. Mother wouldn't give me another, because she 
thought I would lose it too. Even father, who is usually 
tender-hearted, refused to help me out. The loss of that 
key, which has left me in this unpleasant situation, may 
in the end prove a blessing, for I am sure I shall never be 
so careless again. 

Do you know Louisa Armstrong, the movie star? 

Napoleon, the conqueror of Europe, was only an imita- 
tor of Alexander, conqueror of the world. 

Perhaps you can now see the likeness between these 
sentences? Name the expressions set oflF by the 
commas. Are they necessary to the chief mean- 
ing of the sentences? Could you drop them out 
without materially changing the meaning of the 
sentences? 
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A purely explanatory expression is set oflF by com- 
mas from the rest of the sentence in which it occm*s. 

Test yom* understanding of this principle by nam- 
ing to yourself the explanatory expressions in these 
sentences which should be set oflF by commas, and by 
noting in each case whether one or two commas are 
required. After you have read the sentences through, 
write on paper ten of the most difficult ones, insert- 
ing the necessary punctuation. 

1. For my birthday an unde in Oregon sent me a 

whole box of Jonathan apples the best fruit in the 
world. 

2. The club dues for the semester twenty-five cents 

must be paid this week. 

3. His punishment which was only to apologize to 

Helen was too light. 

4. We could not make fudge as we had planned be- 

cause we could not get the sugar. 

5. As busy as I am I have stayed for rehearsals three 

afternoons this week. 

6. Since I know that he will not be there I shall not go 

either. 

7. Many immigrants return to Europe where with a 

few thousand dollars they are really rich. 

8. Even the principal who is always busy takes time 

to watch our monthly parade. 

9. The Green and While our new daily paper is a great 

success. 

10. I'm not at all offended for I don't think he meant to 

hurt anyone's feelings. 

11. Since you know it must be done why not do it right 

away? 

12. I do believe in getting each day's lesson thoroughly 

though I wouldn't sit up until midnight to do it. 

13. Knowing that you had never missed a day of school 
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I was sure that your absence yesterday was due to 
illness. 

14. A long, long time ago so long ago that nobody 

knows when men lived in caves. 

15. Electric lights which seem so commonplace to us 

were unknown when our parents were children. 

16. Ask Bertha Hogan the Secretary of the Dramatic 

Club. 

17. The most popular mounting for diamonds is plati- 

niun a metal as rare as gold and much harder. 

If you finish before the others, copy and punctuate 
this paragraph. You will find it necessary to apply 
all the rules of punctuation that you have been study- 
ing recently. 

Standing against the sky-line on the crest of his beloved 
Sierra John Muir is the most conspicuous figure in the 
mountain world of America though his body has passed 
from the mountain tops his spirit will long remain there his 
was a fascinating personaUty almost all of us have read 
pages in the romantic chapters of his life-story that run 
like the tale of one of the poet-prophets of long ago how 
vivid is our picture of the tall gaunt mountaineer with 
flowing beard broad forehead and kindly blue eyes spend- 
ing most of his seventy-six years in the open exploring in- 
terpreting and fighting up to within a few days of his 
death to save the beauties of our national parks for our 
children's children by his personal method of year-counting 
his own life was immeasurable longest is the life he said 
that contains the largest amount of time-effacing enjoy- 
ment of work that is a steady delight. 

— Chablotte Kellogg: John Muir — Pilgrim Soul} 



^From the Delineator, August, 1921, by permission of Mrs. Vernon L. 
Kellogg and the puUishers. 
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. Those members of the class who did not do well 
in punctuating the sentences on page 86-7 should 
use the following for further practice: 

1. I did not like this for I knew I would not be able to 

go to the play. 

2. Then I knew why my sister had laughed for she had 

pinned it on for a joke. 

3. I bought the outfit although I did not think I should 

ever have an opportunity to use it. 

4. The Students' Council met on Monday the first day 

of the new semester. 

5. We were planning to go to La Rabida an old mission 

on the yacht harbor at Jackson Park. 

6. One of the girls Florence Shields boasted that she was 

never afraid of anything. 

7. We saw Florence the brave girl running down the 

road. 

8. Our next program the most important of the season 

has been very difficult to prepare. 

9. Mr. Dunn the leader of the group has been ill for a 

week. 

10. Mathematics one of the most important subjects in 

that course never appealed to me. 

11. Finally I saw my father who had gone out on some 

business come by in a car. 

12. About two years ago I was in Detroit visiting my 

aunt who had a Uttle boy about two years old. 

13. Mother told me to let no one in except the telephone 

man who usually knocked twice. 

14. By evening we had reached Lodi one of the most 

beautiful places in the state. 

15. To the climbers the mountain one of the highest in 

that range seemed to have no peak. 

16. I think you are doing Jane who has shown you 

nothing but kindness a great injustice by such a 
remark. 
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17. Will you with your immense resources help our little 

firm to get a new start? 

18. I am sure you will find Mr. Drake one of our 

most influential business men very ready to help 
you. 

If you have never read John Muir's Stickeen^ you Read at 
will be much interested in the adventures of the ^^ 
plucky little dog as well as in those of his master. 

35 

Your Opinion of Him 

As before, the letters written in the last lesson ^*"|^jj^'' 
will be distributed by chance among the members of 
the class to be answered. You and Elmore Solandt 
or Marie La Barthe were classmates in school and 
you have been friends ever since. He (or she) still 
has those qualities which made you like him (or 
her) in school. Give as favorable a report as you 
honestly can, but do not stretch the truth till it 
cracks. 

A letter of recommendation must by its appear- ^*^ 
ance, form, and wording make a good impression 
for the sake of the friend about whom it conveys 
information. Make your letter meet an exacting 
standard of excellence. Think it out sentence by 
sentence before you write. 

If you finish before the others read thoughtfully 
the following "Discovering Myself" blank. It is, 
adapted from one issued by the Y. W. C. A.^ How 
many good points can you give yourself? 

^From the Girl Reserve Manual. By permission of National Board of 
Young Women's Christian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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DISCOVERING MYSELF 
A Way of Finding Out What I Am Good For 

Name Age 

list in the order of your preference the three school subjects you like best. 
List in order the three subjects in which you receive the highest marks. 

Is there any school subject you especially dislike? 

Is there any subject in which your marks are much lower than in the 

others? 

Do you enjoy school? 

Do you make friends easily? 

Have you ever had an opportunity to make money? If so, how? 

What do you want to do most when you leave school? 

What plans have you made to do this? 

What amusements do you enjoy most? 

The following qualities go to make up what other people 
think about you. Look at yourself as if you were another 
person. How do you measure up? Rate yourself as 
extra good, fair, or poor in these respects: 

Extra good Fair Poor 



Health 




Being square in my statements 


Being square in my work 




Being square in my friendship 


Thinking for myself 


Reliability 


Ambition 


Thrift 



Your success in life, in school, in business, or at home 
will depend on two things: eflBciency in your work and 
ability to get along with other people. Think carefully 
and answer frankly the following questions: — 
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Are you a good leader? 



Do you have difficulty in sticking to thinga? 



Do you work easily with other people? 



Do others find it easy to work with you? 



Are you an all-around boy or girl? 



Do you take your work seriously? 



The letters you have written may be exchanged 
and read aloud in class. It would be well to note 
for discussion any particularly suitable words or 
expressions used in describing the character and 
abihty of the applicant. From all the letters written 
four or five models should be chosen for exhibition 
on the bulletin board. 

36 

A Summary 

It would be a good plan now to state as simply as 
possible all the rules for the use of the comma that 
you have studied. These might be recorded by one 
secretary while another writes an illustration of 
each rule. A blackboard chart like the following 
would be helpful : 



Commas 



Rule 



Illustration 



Judge ike 
Utters 



Sumtna^ 
rize 
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Try to find among your rules one that covers this 
case : If you finish before the others pass to the board 
and draw a diagram. Some will say, "A dependent 
clause at the beginning of a sentence should be set 
oflF," but this is not a genuine rule; many good 
printers and writers ignore it. I had been there sev- 
eral times before he said needs a comma after before, 
but no specific rule applies. There is a general 
principle which covers these miscellaneous cases and 
also summarizes the more specific rules. It is this: 
Words which are likely to be grouped together by a 
reader but which the writer wishes grouped apart 
should be separated by a comma. Find some addi- 
tional illustrations. 

Do not copy the rules or attempt to memorize 
them. The wording of the rule is not so important 
as its application. In all your written work for the 
rest of the term refer to your punctuation scrap- 
book whenever you are in doubt about the use of 
commas. If you have pasted into it plenty of 
illustrations classified under proper headings, it will 
be more helpful to you than memorized rules. 

37 

A Vacation Order 

„. , Presto, change! Now you are fourteen years old 

problem again. It is summertime and you are in the country 
for a vacation. You find yourself in urgent need of 
a tennis racket, baseball supplies, sport shoes, or a 
sweater coat. You know just where at home you 
could buy exactly what you want, and just what it 
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would cost. Write to the storekeeper, asking him to 
send you the article and enclosing a check in pay- 
ment. If you don't know the exact trade name for 
what you want, you will have to describe it as best 
you can. 

It is always difficult to make another person 
understand exactly what you want. Write your 
letter carefully. Then before it leaves your hands 
put yourself in the other man's place and ask your- 
self questions about the order to see if your letter Wnu 
gives full details. Is the sweater to be red, blue, 
or brown? SUp-on or coat style? What size is re- 
quired? 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
explanation of methods of sending money payments 
through the mail. Which way seems simplest and 
easiest? Do you know of other methods of forward- 
ing money that you can explain to the class? 

1. The certified check. If you are mailing a check to 
an out-of-town merchant, he will naturally wish to be 
assured that you have sufficient money deposited in your 
bank to cover the amount of the check. In order to assure 
him upon this point, you may ask the cashier of your 
bank to certify the check. This he does by writing 
"Accepted" or "Certified" across the check and signing 
his name. Your bank then sets aside from your deposits 
the sum indicated on the check, and holds this sum in the 
bank funds until the check is presented for payment. 

2. The hank draft. Most banks keep funds deposited 
in other banks in the large cities. If you ask your bank 
for a draft upon New York or Chicago, for example, the 
bank will take your money and give you a check signed by 
one of its officers instead of by you, for the amount you 
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want. This check is drawn upon the New York or Chi- 
cago bank in which it keeps its funds deposited. A bank 
draft is always acceptable to the person receiving it in 
payment for goods because of the certainty that it is 
genuine. 

3. The postal money order. The postal money order 
is a simple means of sending through the mail sums of 
money not to exceed one hundred dollars. To obtain a 
postal money order, the appUcant goes to a postal station, 
makes out a blank, and gives it with the amount of money 
he has specified to the postal clerk. (Small fees are charged 
for the issuance of postal money orders.) He receives an 
order for the money upon the postoffice of the town where 
he wishes to make the payment. The person receiving 
the postal money order cashes it at the postoffice or at 
the bank. It may be endorsed but once. 

Judge the The real test of an order letter comes when the 
leHers order is filled. If your letter is quite clear, the 
storekeeper will forward exactly what you want. 
If you do not receive just what you expected, the 
chances are that you described it imperfectly. It 
would be a good plan to exchange these letters and 
let each recipient write out on a slip of paper a de- 
scription of what he would send in response to the 
letter he holds or any questions he thinks it would be 
necessary to ask. His description or questions may 
then be handed to the one who ordered the goods as 
a check upon the clearness of the order. 
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38 

Substituting 

The order which some member of your class sent Find your 
from the country has been handed to you as the ^^ 
storekeeper, but there is difficulty in filling the 
order. The article which the order seems to you to 
call for is out of stock. Would anything else do? 
You may use your own judgment about sending 
something else upon approval. You have two ob- 
jects: (1) to make a sale, and (2) what is more im- 
portant, to keep the good will of this old customer. 

Write the letter which the circumstances demand. Wriu 
When your letter is ready to mail fold the bottom 
edge to about a quarter of an inch from the top 
edge, and crease. Fold the right edge over about 
two thirds of the way to the left edge, and crease. 
Then fold the left edge over as far as it will go, and 
crease. This will leave your letter in the proper 
shape to be enclosed in an envelope. 

Since you have no envelope, consider the back of 
this folded letter as the front of the envelope. Write 
the address to which the letter is to be sent in a 
large clear hand. This will be exactly like the 
inner address of your letter, except for size and 
placing. Now, in the upper left-hand comer write 
your own name and address in a small hand. . In 
the upper right comer draw an oblong to represent 
the stamp. The teacher will be the postman. 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
excerpts from an interesting article about the mail- 
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order business.^ People have learned to buy by mail 
to such an extent that in the year 1919 the amount 
spent for postage by one great mail-order company 
was more than seven million dollars. 

I 'hkd just come from homesteading plains, where 
the mail-order catalogue was called the "homesteader's 
Bible,'! and where it served not only as store and salesman 
but provided reading matter for the entire family, and 
served many other purposes. Some months later, down 
in the Georgia mountains, a mother explained that she 
had found the rather fanciful name of her young son from 
a mail-order catalogue. In another community a school- 
teacher told of an emergency, when the textbooks did not 
come in time, in which she used the catalogues, teaching 
reading, arithmetic — ^the children were asked to make out 
orders, adding the items, etc. — drawing, and even geog- 
raphy — ^the last from the postal zone maps which serve as 
guides to customers in computing postage. These inci- 
dents, together with what I had seen of the importance 
to the rural family of the catalogue, suggested that per- 
haps these catalogues should be classed with good roads, 
the telephone, the rural mail-routes, the cheap automobile, 
the magazine, and the movie as a factor in broadening 
country life. Certain it is that our rural population is 
much better equipped than it ever has been, and that not 
the least important agent of equipment is the mail-order 
catalogue. 

New Yorkers, when the whim strikes them, go shopping 
or window-wishing along Fifth Avenue. The mail-order 
catalogue is to the country dweller his Fifth Avenue as 
well as his bargain counter. When he wants to play the 
age-old "if-I-were-rich" game, he has only to sit by the 
fire and turn pages. Man, woman, and child can find rich 
food for wishing — ^the coveted rifle, the speedometer, the 

* Reprinted from 8cribner*8 Magasdne, April, 1921. 
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fur coat, the phonograph, the doll or mechanical toy — 
hundreds of things ranging from desires just out of reach 
to those quite out of reach and only just within range of a 
good, husky wish. Imagination must supply color and 
texture and third dimension. Yet not always color and 
texture, for many of the plates are colored and the effect 
of texture is often so cunningly conveyed that one is im- 
pelled to run one's finger over the printed sample to assure 
one's self that it is not cloth pasted on. The imagination 
is assisted, too, by the descriptions — descriptions which 
aim not only to entice but to make the customer visualize 
with a maximum of accuracy the article for sale. Articles 
must be described faithfully and briefly. Not only must 
the customer be persuaded, he must be satisfied, whether 
his purchase is a book or a barn, shoes or sheep-dip, or 
any one of the quarter-million articles set forth in the cata- 
logue. The policy of the big mail-order houses is to let 
the customer know exactly what he is getting. 



'^The mail-order business is a faith business," said the 
advertising manager of one of the large firms, ''built and 
depending entirely upon the customer's faith in us. The 
book is our store, and we ask the customer not only to buy^ 
'sight unseen,' but to be his own clerk and bookkeeper, 
to make out the bill, and to send his money to us before 
he gets his goods. Often he sends us a signed blank check, 
asking us to fill in the amount. (We get hundreds of such 
checks a year.) On the other hand there is our faith in 
the customer. We take personal checks, many of them 
written in pencil, and send the goods out immediately 
upon their, receipt, without waiting to see if the checks are 
all right. When a customer complains that he has not 
received the goods, or that they were received in bad con- 
dition, we dupUcate his order; and our losses from the dis- 
honesty of customers are so small that they can hardly 
be figured." " ^^ 

—V. I. Pabadmk. 



Judge Ike 
Utters 
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When you receive the answer to your order letter, 
you may criticize it before you reply. It might 
be a good idea to write out your criticisms and 
give them to the pupil who wrote the letter. 
OflFer praise for the work wherever you can do so 
honestly. 



Findjfour 
'problem 



Write 



39 

Refusing Politely 

You have the storekeeper's answer but are not 
satisfied with the substitute he offered. Explain 
to him just wherein it is not satisfactory. If there 
are nonessential items in the specifications you sent, 
indicate what they are and suggest that he try again. 
If you are in a hurry because you feel that the va- 
cation is short, you might mention that also. If 
you wish to try elsewhere, tell him so — ^kindly. 
Unless you feel that his tone is careless or super- 
cilious, you will try to be as pleasant as you can in 
rejecting his oflfer. 

Each letter that you write should show improve- 
ment over its predecessor. Set a high standard of 
excellence for yourself. Be sure to compare your 
arrangement, punctuation, and general form with 
the model in the book. 

If you finish before the others, study these busi- 
ness expressions and be able to use them in sen- 
tences. 

a. to expedite the matter 

b. in transit 
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c. acknowledge the receipt 

d. replenish our stock 

Your teacher will act as the judge of the letters Jtidgethe 

letters 

and will let you know whether or not your work has 
reached the desired standard of excellence. 



40 

Theater Tickets for Two 

Your favorite actor is coming to town for a very Findyoar 
short season. You know by experience that when P^^'^^ 
the box office sale of tickets begins the crowd will 
be great and that you will have to stand in line at 
least half an hour. So you have decided to order 
tickets by mail. How many? What price? Will 
all of the seats sold at that price be equally satis- 
factory to you? For example, some of the most ex- 
pensive seats are on the main floor and some of them 
in the first rows of the balcony; have you any pref- 
erence between these locations? Are the tickets 
to be held or mailed to you? How will you en- 
close the money? (Look up the proper form for a 
check and write one out. Draw it upon a fictitious 
bank, to avoid any possible trouble.) 

Write your letter, making the details of it as clear Wriu 
as possible. 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
letter and see if you can tell why the dealer could not 
fill the order without further correspondence. 

Be ready to insert the missing details. 
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Mr. R. F. Drysdale 
14 Main Street East 
Rochester, N. Y. 



Adams Basin, N. Y. 

Sept. 22, 1921 



Dear Sm: 

Please send me as soon as possible one bolt of blue ribbon 
of the same shade as the inclosed sample of georgette. 
Charge the ribbon and the postage to my account. 

Yours truly, 

Henrietta Crosby. 
(Mrs. Frank L. Crosby) 



Jv^e ike The papers will be collected and redistributed in 

chance order. ]V4ark the one given you 25% for let- 
ter form, 25% for correctness in grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation, 50% for clearness and complete- 
ness. Some of the letters graded highest will be 
read aloud and the one which is most briefly and 
smoothly expressed chosen by the class. 

Bead at If you are interested in business — and even if you 

^^'^ are not — ^you will enjoy Lorin F. Deland's Imagina- 

tion in Business. The stories are entertaining as 
well as instructive. 
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41 

A Possible Case 

The managers have decided they must print ad- ^^^Jj^jJJ"'' 
vertising in your school paper (or in the programs 
for some public entertainment) in order to pay ex- 
penses. The stores near at hand will be canvassed 
in person, but many firms which might profitably 
use such advertising cannot be personally solicited. 
These may be reached by letter. Manufacturers 
of fountain pens, candy, athletic goods, youths' and 
misses' clothing, should be invited to buy your 
space. Perhaps you can think of others. 

The man you will address is busy and has so many 
offers of advertising service that he is likely to dis- 
miss the matter with slight attention unless you show 
him clearly that the opportunity you offer is es- 
pecially good. Your beginning must be direct and 
interesting — to him. It must be followed by real 
argument, briefiy and vigorously stated. Some in- 
formation about your rates, the number of copies 
you distribute, the general character of the com- 
munity, etc., should be included. The letter should 
end with some sort of suggestion that he do it now. 

Choose some possible advertiser and plan your let- wriu 
ter soliciting his patronage. 

After you have written your first copy, submit it 
for criticism to three classmates designated by your 
teacher. Make a final copy embodying any of 
their suggestions that appeal to you as desirable. 

If you finish before the others, go to the blackboard 
and print a clever advertisement for one of the things 
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meationed in the first paragraph. The following 
will illustrate what to do: 



THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 
than the 
sword 



the 

mightiest 

variety 

made. 

NEVER LEAK 
FOUNTAIN PENS 



BORLAND PEN CO. 
BOSTON MASS. 



Judge tite If possible, arrange to send your letters to some 
other class in the school. Let the pupils of this 
class judge the letters, writing on the back of each 
letter some opinion of its probable success. 



CHAPTER IV 
42 

The Influence op Our Feelings 

Of course, we knew better, but we persuaded our- Find your 
selves ^""^^ 

You, too, have let your feelings overrule your judg- 
ment. The result may have been serious diflBculty, a 
fortunate escape, or a ridiculous situation. A class 
period devoted to accounts of such incidents should 
at least make clear to you how much our reasoning is 
influenced by our feelings, if it is profitable in no 
other way. If possible, complete the sentence quoted 
at the first of this paragraph and.use it at some point 
— ^any point — in your story. 

Think your incident through. Before rehearsing study 
the narrative to yourself recall the Comments which 
have been made upon your story- telling on other 
ocoasions this year. For what were you com- 
mended? Try to maintain that excellence. What 
suggestion of improvement was offered you? Try to 
follow it. Put the story into words. 

If you finish before the others try these word- 
study exercises : 

1. What is the relation in derivation of persuade, suasion^ 
suave, and sweet f 
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Tell your 
stories 

Judge the 
stories 



2. Find a synonym and an antonym for persuade. Use 

each in a sentence. 

3. Find synonymous expressions for persuaded in the 

following sentences: 

We persuaded him to take his father's automobile 

and drive us to the village. 

We persuaded him that there was no danger. 

Draw numbers for the order of speakers, and as 
many as time will permit may tell their stories. 

Each speaker may choose his own critic, who will 
tell him (1) what feature or quality contributed 
most to the success of his story and (2) what feature 
or quality was most detrimental. After this the 
story-teller is to tell what excellence he was striving 
most for and what fault he most wished to avoid. 



Study 



43 

Mabking the Time 

Here is one boy's example of the prevalence of 
feelings over reason. What would you have told him 
if he had been ii\ your class? 



A Hike 

Last Tuesday ten of us boy scouts took a hike after 
school. We took the 22nd Street car and rode to the end 
of the line. There we got oflF and started across the coun- 
try for the end of the Madison Street line. For a while 
the walk is very uninteresting, but shortly we came to 
the Des Plaines River and find an old canoe which had 
broken loose and is drifting down the stream. We got 
upon the bridge and manage to reach the canoe with poles, 
and pushed it over to one bank. Someone said, ''Let's 
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have a boat ride.'* Of course we know better but we per- 
suade ourselves there was no danger. So we took turns 
riding in the canoe. We have no paddle but we make it 
go by using our hands as paddles. After a while John leans 
too far over the edge of the boat and upsets the canoe. 
Neither he nor Arthur who was in the boat with him could 
swim, but fortunately they were near the bank and get 
out all right. Then we had to build a iSre to dry the boys* 
clothes. While they are getting dry the rest of us wander 
up and down the river but nothing else happens. When 
they were dry we went on and find that we have to hurry 
because it is near supper time. We reach the Madison 
Avenue car at six o'clock and get home about seven, in 
time for cold suppers and good scoldings from our mothers. 

The foregoing story would be fairly interesting Study 
were it not for the diflSculty the reader has in keeping ^ 
track of the time. In some of the sentences we 
seem to be present at the action which is now go- 
ing on, and in other sentences the whole affair is 
past. 

Your teacher will tell you, if you have not already 
been instructed on this point, that the trouble lies 
in the writer's constant shifting of tense. Some of 
the verbs represent the action as now going on and 
others as occurring at some past time. This change 
in the form of the verb to indicate the change in 
time we speak of as tense. 

All but one of the verbs in the story of the hike 
are either past or present. Decide which are which. 

For the sake of remembering the points of this sec- 
tion easily you may like to have these statements: 
Verbs in the present tense represent actions as occur- 
ring in the present time or make statements regarding 
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the present time. Verbs in the past tense represent 
actions as occurring at, or make statements regarding, 
some definite past time, such as five minutes ago, 
yesterday, or last year. 

Mistakes in the past-tense form of the verb are 
very common. Ordinarily the past form is made 
by adding ed to the present, as in started^ wanted^ 
sneakedy triedy but many of our commonest verbs have 
what we call irregular past tenses. These are the 
correct past-tense forms of some of the most trouble- 
some verbs: camCy did, gave, saw, threw, knew, drew, 
grew, began, rang, caught, taught, ate, burst, hurt, 
chose, lost, lay, saidy ran, and kept. Put one or more of 
them into each of the blanks of the following sen- 
tences : 

1. She a kiss to her father as he went aroimd the 

comer. 

2. As the house. . . .into flames I. . . .someone standing 

in an upper window. 

3. He out the candle and it out the window. 

4. The principal that John was the one who had 

done it. 

5. The boys their way but they that they woidd 

get home if they kept going east. 

6. In the yard many difiFerent kind^ of flowers. 

7. Miss Wood one of the pupils to act as our 

teacher while she another class. 

8. As Marjorie. . . .in the hammock she.... a man 

coming in the gate and she. . . .it must be her 
Uncle John. 

9. As the picnickers down the mountain side they 

picked the flowers that. . . .along the path. 

10. The little boy his dinner rapidly and out of 

the house. . , 
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12. 
IS. 

14. 



15. 



Henry the work so well that I twice what I 

had promised. 

The fall me so badly that I awake all night. 

He that picture on the easel, but I. . . .him the 

one which you with charcoal last night. 

She. . . .to school with three apples in her pocket. 

She. . . .the largest, me one, and the other 

one away before school began. 
The wind down the apple tree that. . . .in front 

of the house. 



By the way, can you explain what a verb is? How 
many forms do we have in the present tense? With 
what sort of subjects is each used? If you are not 
sure on these points, look up "verbs" in the index and 
read the passages indicated there. Such short, defi- 
nite statements of the facts of grammar you will 
find quite worth the trouble of learning. 

44 

An Explosion 

"LOST: SOMEWHERE BETWEEN DAWN AND 
dark, a temper. Somewhat worn and frayed but valued 
as a keepsake. Color: red.'* 

This is not an advertisement but a rather thread- 
bare piece of satire upon the person who has let his tem- 
per get the better of him. You Ve seen — ^and heard — 
such outbursts. They are interesting and amusing to 
those who are not too closely concerned. Can you re- 
create one scene for the satisfaction of others? Try it. 

This will be a good time to review all that you 
have learned this year or last about making narra- 
tives effective. Jot down on scratch pap>er as many 



Find your 
problem 



Work 
together 
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of these ideas as you can recall in three minutes. 
Then join your classmates in the compilation of a 
complete list on the blackboard. Try to apply 
these principles as you prepare your story. 
study Your teacher will divide the class evenly into 

story-tellers and coaches. If you are a story-teller, 
choose your own coach and rehearse your story tq 
him, asking him to point out any way in which you 
could make it more vivid, interesting, or instructive. 
You and your helper may sit together to do this. 
You will, of course, have to talk in whispers. 

When your story is well prepared, read over the 
following selection until you imderstand it so well 
that if called upon to read it aloud at the close of the 
lesson you could bring out its full meaning. 

Purge out of every heart the lurking grudge. Give us 
grace and strength to forbear and to persevere. Oflfenders, 
give us the grace to accept and forgive oflfenders. For- 
getful ourselves, help us to bear cheerfully the forgetful- 
ness of others. Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet 
mind. Bless us, if it may be, in all our innocent endeavors. 
If it may not be, give us strength to encounter that which 
is to come, that we be brave in peril, constant in tribula- 
tion, temperate in wrath, and in all changes of fortune, 
and down to the gates of death, loyal and loving one to 

another.^ 

— R. L. Stevenson. 

Tea your One half of the class have stories to tell today. 
Those who have been helpers may continue to help 
by acting as critics. 
The helpers may take seats on one side of the 

^By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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room as a judging committee. The cooperative ^udge 
list of ideas for making narratives effective which ^ne« 
was written on the blackboard during the first part 
of the lesson may now be useful as a means of dis- 
covering the causes of especial success or partial 
failure. Each member of the committee may be 
the chief judge of one story, but the other members 
are to be ready to assist if his opinion is indefinite or 
disputed. 

The proverbs of Solomon in the Bible contain Find mA , 
many references to the wisdom of restraining one's 
temper. Here is one: "He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city." 

See how many more you can find. 

45 

A Reminder 

Have you had any of the reports upon vocations, 
as you planned some time ago? If you have, per- 
haps it is time for a second set of them. In any 
case, do not neglect to carry out the plan you made 
for the study of this important problem. 

46 

A Dip into the Future 

Five years from to-day — can you imagine it? Find your 
How old shall you be? How big and wise? And ^^ ^ 
what shall you be doing then? What of your chum, 
of the boy called "Runt" or "Skeeter," of the girl 
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across the aisle, and of giggling Ida or Sadie? You 
will find it fun to foretell a meeting of six or seven 
of your classmates five years hence. By including 
in your story only a small number of persons you 
will be able to present details of conversation, ap- 
pearance, and manner without making your nar- 
rative unduly long. If you see a chance for a 
good-natured joke, make the most of it, but be sure 
that your joke carries no sting. 
WtUe This sort of composition requires such careful 

preparation that you had better write the whole 
thing out in pencil first. Such prophecies seem 
more real when expressed in the present tense (as 
if going on now) or in the past tense (as if now over) • 
When you have finished the writing, take a class 
period for revision: first, of the ideas; second, of the 
arrangement of the events; and third, of the sentence 
forms and punctuation. Spend about half the time 
in revising your own paper; then exchange papers 
with a neighbor and make suggestions for the im- 
provement of his work. You are at hberty to make 
changes in accordance with your neighbor's advice, 
but you are not required to do so. Make a final 
copy of which you can feel proud. 

If you finish before the others, read what Tenny- 
son, who died before the first successful airplane 
was built, seemed to see in the future. Think how 
much of his vision has come true. Perhaps you 
will have time to memorize the lines. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see. 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonders that would 
be; 
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Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails. 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 

ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappHng in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rush- 
ing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging through the 
thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags 

were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

— Alfred, Lobd Tenntbon: Loekdey HaU.^ 

Your teacher will decide whether your story is to judge the 
be read aloud or passed along for members of the p^'^'p*****' 
class to read silently. 

It might be a good plan to pass your papers back 
until each one in a row has had a chance to read the 
papers of that row. The readers might write at the 
end of each paper their estimates of the work — ex- 
cellent, good, fair. The author will then have five 
or six estimates of his composition and can accept 
the judgment of the majority. 

Have you ever read Twenty Thousand Leagues Read at 
Under the Sea^ by Jules Verne? In the author's *^^* 
day it was a flight of pure fancy, but certain parts of 
it have actually come to pass, and none of it now 
seems so improbable. 

^By permission of the publishers. The MacmOlan Company. 
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47 

Up Till Now 

Read Not long ago you discovered the meaning of tense 

**^^^^ and learned about present and past tenses. Be- 
sides present and past there are of course other times 
which we wish to indicate by the forms of our verbs. 
Note how in the following stories the forms of the 
verbs keep the time relations clear in the mind of the 
reader. 

An Inspiration 

Fourteen-year-old Marshall Sommers stands motionless 
while the great idea races through his brain and makes his 
pulses leap. He will run away from home, start as oflSce- 
boy, and be a president of a bank before he is forty. He 
has never been more than ten miles from home, but he is 
sure he could take care of himself. He does not know 
anything about the work of an oflSce, but neither did the 
hero of the Alger book which he has just finished. He 
has never worked at home or at school; he has found it 
easier to dream. Now he has finished with dreams. He 
will work hard. He has no money, but he has heard about 
"riding the bumpers" and thinks he can do what others 
have done. He knows his father will laugh, for his father 
has never believed much in Marshall's courage and persist- 
ence. He knows his mother will cry, for that's what the 
mothers did in all the many "novels" he has read. After 
all, father and mother do not matter so much. Marjorie 
will understand. He starts for a last look at her house 
before heading for the railroad yards. Then the realiza- 
tion of the long separation from Marjorie overwhelms him. 
He can bear the thought of grinding work, of poor food and 
poorer lodging, even of separation from father and mother; 
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but life without Marjorie is impossible! Now for the first 
time Marshall thoroughly realizes what is the matter with 
him. Now he sees it all clearly. It was for Marjorie he 
wanted the money. It was Marjorie's voice he imagined 
congratulating him upon his rapid promotion. Marshall 
has merely fallen in love — for the first time. 

AMBirioN Satisfied 

One evening twelve years ago little Ernest Schadel 
planted himself in front of father's chair and announced: 
"Dad, I'm going to be a p'fessional pitcher." His father 
knew that Ernie had watched a semi-pro game that after- 
noon and had heard some of the boys talking about the 
tremendous salaries that reaUy great players receive, but 
he supposed that the pitching ambition would be short- 
lived. The boy had never been very strong and gave no 
promise of athletic ability. 

With visions of five-hundred-dollar bill^ dancing before 
his eyes, Ernest began a course of training remarkably 
systematic even for a man. He had always complained 
about going to bed at eight-thirty; now he began to go at 
eight or earUer — ^without being sent. Whatever food his 
mother suggested would make him strong, he now ate, even 
the carrots which had always disgusted him. He had 
never been a bookish youngster, yet within a year he knew 
more about ball players and ball playing than the most 
devoted college "fan." Most of this he got out of the 
newspapers and the annual Player* s Ouide. His teacher 
said his reading power increased at least seventy-five per 
cent during the year. 

Ever since then Schadel has been just as devoted to 
his chosen calling. He has been as careful of his health 
as a doubtful candidate for a track team. He has played 
baseball or watched it whenever an opportunity oflFered or 
could be manufactured. He has talked baseball strategy 
with every fan and player he has met. He has read all the 
rule books, most of the magazine articles, and a great deal 
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of the newspaper comment on baseball. It is no wonder 
that he knows the fine points of the game; he has picked 
up one idea here and another there until he knows them 
all. He has practised by the hour every warm day, until 
he can throw a ball just as he pleases, just where he pleases. 
This year he is the chief reUance of the Blue Sox and draws 
a salary which would make many bankers envious. He 
has won as many games as any two of the other pitchers 
on the Blue Sox staff, and will probably finish the season 
at the head of the American League twirlers. Up to the 
time of his sudden resolution he had never shown any 
especial ability or interest in any sort of sports. Then 
he deUberately set out to become the world's greatest ball 
player. He has worked for fifteen years with enthusiasm 
and care. Now he has attained his ambition, and is ac- 
tually the greatest pitcher the game has produced. 



Study Your teacher will decide whether you are to study 

^ ^ one of these stories or both. Find the places where 

the time changes. List on the board the verbs which 

indicate these time changes^ and explain just what 

change each one shows. 

As you examine the individual verbs in these 
stories you find several instances of the present 
tense and of the past tense, but the majority of the 
verbs are neither of these. There are a few of which 
vnLl or siiaU is a part. You will see at once that 
these refer to time which has not yet come — ^the 
future. Such verbs are, we say, in the future tense. 
It would be well, before you go any further, to mark 
in the list on the blackboard the present, past, and 
future tenses. 

There are, besides the forms marked, a large 
number of verbs of which has or have is a part. Try 
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to determine by glancing through the story again 
to what time these have or has verbs refer. Is it 
the present — now? Is it the future — hereafter? 
Is it some definite past time — ^last night, a year ago, 
or when he was young? Which of the tenses which 
you aheady know is this one most hke? How does 
it differ from that one? To help you in your work 
upon this rather puzzling point here are some other 
examples of this same form. 

1. I have just finished my breakfast. 

2. Now that I have finished this letter, what shall I do? 

3. I have worked at this problem for five minutes, but 

I can't see how to get it. 

4. He has surely reached home by this time! 

5. I have studied so hard all morning that I am tired. 

6. You have worked for that firm ten years, haven't 

you? 

7. The white man has lived in America only since 1600. 

You have probably concluded that these verbs 
refer to past time. You may have noticed that 
this past time immediately precedes but does not 
include the present. It may be long or short. 
Finishing one's breakfast, if one is speaking very 
strictly, is only swallowing the last mouthful, and 
occupies a very brief time. At the other extreme, 
have worked^ in You have worked Jot that firm ten 
years, indicates time which, though immediately pre- 
ceding the present, extends back ten years. In sen- 
tence 7 has lived reaches down through three hundred 
years. All these verbs are, we say, in the present 
perfect tense. Which of these statements do you 
like better? (1) The present perfect tense denotes 
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time immediately jpreceding, but not including, the 
present. (2) The present perfect tense denotes past 
time extending up to the present. (3) The present 
perfect tense denotes action completed at or before 
the present moment. 

The third statement, indeed, covers another case 
of the present perfect which we have not noticed 
before. It is illustrated by these sentences : 

1. I believe I have met Mr. Johnson. 

2. Have you seen William this morning? 

3. I have never heard of him. 

4. I have, of course, studied fractions, but I am afraid 

I have forgotten most of what I learned. 

These verbs still refer to past time, past time any 
time before the present. There is quite a difference 
between I have met Mr. Johnson before and I met 
Mr. Johnson last year at your house. When I say 
I have studied fractions^ I have no definite time in 
mind, but when I say I studied fractions y I have a 
very definite time in mind and assume that my 
readers know it, too. I am thinking I studied frac- 
turns last year^ or I studied fractions in Miss Hen- 
dricksorCs room. Careful speakers, you will find, 
never use the past time unless they do thus have 
a definite time in mind. Indefinite past time is 
expressed by the present perfect tense. Would it 
be correct for the immigrant who arrived in this 
country three years ago to say, I am in America 
three years ^ or I was in America three years? What 
should he say? Why? Would it be correct for me 
to say, I didnH vyrite that letter yet? What would 
be better? 
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Point out in class all the present perfect verbs in 
"An Inspiration" or "Ambition Satisfied." 

You will not need to be on your guard against us- 
ing tbe present perfect tense when it is not needed. 
Such an error is very rare. The great diflSculty is 
that too nlany of us neglect it altogether, using either 
present or past in its place and so making statements 
which are not quite true and therefore not clear. 

Irregular verbs give trouble here, too. With have 
or has we use a part of the verb called the past par- 
ticiple — e. g., has done, has sat, has gone, has wriMen. 

48 

Practice 

Supply a verb for the blank in each of these sen- Work 
tences and tell why the tense you have used is ^^^ ^ 
correct : 

1. My brother says he. . . .here for the last week. 

2. We .... three days on the subject, and we think we 
..: .all that we can. 

3. By this time the boys their dinner and overy 

likely. . . .down town. 

4. For three weeks John.... at five o'clock every 
morning but he is not strong enough to keep it up. 

5. Coupons which. . . .off are of no value. 

6. I her two letters but I no answer. 

7. Since I moved here in 1910, 1 ten families move 

into that place and out again after staying three months 
or less* 

8. Year after year the business. . . .larger until it 

us to seek a larger building. 

9. Isn't that a shame! Someone. . . .a stone through 
that big window. 
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10. It probably behind the dresser when we were 

cleaning house last spring and. . . .there ever since. 

11. When you. . . .the ice cream, you may ice the cake. 

12. According to the records of this court you. . . .the 
speed ordinance three times; so I shall impose the heaviest 
fine the law allows. 

13. Mary my cousin when they both lived in 

Pawnee. 

14. The detective thinks Karlik small sums before. 

15. In each case the thief gloves to avoid lea^dng 

fingerprints. 

Wriie Write out ten sentences of at least ten words each 

in which the present perfect tense is required. 

Write out five sentences of similar length in which 
the past tense is required. 

If you finish before the others, take one of the 
magazines or newspapers from the table, select a 
short paragraph showing as many tenses as possible, 
and copy it on the blackboard. Underscore the 
verbs used — the present once, the past twice, the 
present perfect three times, and the future with a 
wavy line* 

49 

Trouble Makers 

Stvdu Every verb ha3 certain forms which are called its 

^ principal parts because from these forms every 

tense of the verb may be made. The principal 

parts of any verb are the present tense, the paM 

tense, and the pa^t participle. 

In many verbs the past tense and past participle 



Pad Terue 


Pad Participle 


tied 


tied 


talked 


talked 
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are made regularly by adding dov edto the present 
tense, as: 



Present Tetue 

tie 
talk 



These regular verbs give us little trouble. Our 
most conmion verbs, however, are irregular, and 
consequently we have to memorize their principal 
parts, if we do not know them as a result of daily use. 

In each of the sentences following the table of 
principal parts the blanks stand for forms of the 
verbs in parentheses. Supply the correct forms, 
consulting the table of principal parts if necessary, 
and read the completed sentences aloud. Unless 
the class was very good on tenses the other day, it 
will be well to tell why each verb is in the tense it is, 
or just what the significance of the tense of each 
verb is. 

Principal Parts 



Present Tense 


Pad Tense 


Pad Participle 


begin 


began 


begun 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


burst 


burst 


burst 


catch 


caught 


caught 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


come 


came 


come 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


dnmk 
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Present Tense 


Pad Tehse 


Pad Pcaiiciple 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fly 


flew 


flown 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got or gotten 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grow 


grew 


grown 


know 


knew 


known 


lay 


laidi 


laid! 


Ke 


lay 


lain 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


see 


saw 


seen 


set 


set 


set 


sit 


sat 


sat 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


take 


took 


taken 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tear 


tore 


torn 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


writ^ 


wrote 


written 


wear 


wore 


worn 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 



1. (see, burst) According to the account which I. . . .in 

the paper, the boiler .... and scalded him to death. 

2. (come, catch, give) Father. . . .home unexpectedly at 

ten o'clock and. . . .me playing hooky; the whip- 

^Really a regular verb, with a slightly unusual spelling. 
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ping that he me hurt worse than any I had 

ever had. 

3. (teach) I my dog to say his prayers. 

4. (go, come, know) I. . . .downstairs and started the 

fire before mother. . . .home for I. . . .that if I did 
not she would not let me do it later. 

5. (lose, run, give) I tried to tell all about it but I 

my courage and away; since then my con- 
science .... me no rest. 

6. (catch, take, throw) We. . . .so many fish that we 

could not bring them all home; so we. . . .the best 
and. . . . the rest into the water. 

7. (burst, give) Even then the fish were so heavy that 

they. . . .the bottom out of the basket and so we 
.... away several of them. 

8. (give, choose, he) She. . . .me my choice and I. . . . 

the one that .... on top. 

9. (see, begin) As soon as I. . . .the knife I. . . .to shake. 

10. (catch, give) When your mother.... me trying to 

get a second apple she. . . .it to me. 

11. (begin, burst) We to run at the first peal of 

thunder, but the storm. .. .upon us before we 
reached home. 

12. (ring) He was half a mile away when the bell . . . . . 

13. (come, go) Although I. . . .just as early as I could, 

every one but Silas. . . .before I arrived. 

14. (see, speak) If Henry and Alice.... you at the 

circus they. . . .never. . . .to you again. 

15. (do) The Seniors on the team .... so well in solicit- 

ing advertirfng that if the Juniors anything at 

all we should have secured more than enough. 

16. (begin, see, catch) It was 8:30 when the play. . . .. 

If it. .. .on time we could. . . .the last act and still 
. . . .this train. 

17. (see, throw, ring) Ethel must. . . .you coming around 

the house, for she. . . .me a warning glance when 
you. . . .the bell. 
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18. (go, tear, lay) Yesterday noon when you .... home, 

I . . . . that sheet out of my notebook and .... it 
on your desk. 

19. (drive, throw, eat) As we down the street 

Wyant .... chunks of bread to the men who .... 
greedily without butter or water. 

20. (choose, choose) When I was captain I Ruth 

first and Jean by the other captain before I 

had another choice. 

21. (he, tear) On the shelf a single sheet which .... 

from a bible. 

22. (run, give) I still remember how that horse .... 

when I . . . . our class yell. 

23. (shine, lie) The candles dimly upon us as we 

.... down to sleep. 

24. (rise, do) Prices .... so much faster than wages 

that we ... . well to get enough to eat and wear. 

25. (blow, burst) The wind so hard during the 

storm that it .... in the big show window in Ha- 
ley's drug store. 

26. (do, give,) I have never felt that I my best 

on that occasion or full credit for what I 

actually did. 

27. (see, go) The week you were here we .... The 

Yellow Jacket and the week before we to see 

The Rivals. 

28. (write) What do you think is the best story R. H. 

Barbour ? 

20. (see, ring, begin) As soon as Harry .... the first 
smoke, .... the alarm and .... to open the emer- 
gency exits. 

30. (see, eat, drink) The doctor at once that the 

tramp .... too little and .... too much. 

If your teacher thinks you need still more drill, he 
will allow any pupil who can think of a sentence re- 
quiring the past tense of a verb from the table to 
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write it on the board just as these sentences are 
written. . Members of the class may then fill in the 
blanks. 

50 

Practice 

Choose from the table of principal parts of irregu- Memorize 
lar verbs on pages 117-8 a "naughty nine" or a 
"troublesome twelve" and memorize them as per- 
fectly as the multiplication table. 

One of your chief difficulties in connection with Study 
irregular verbs will be the use of the past parti- 
ciple. This form is called a participle because it is 
only part of the verb of the sentence. We never say 
I done it. If we want to use done as the verb of our 
sentence, we must give it some helping or auxiliary 
verb and say / have done it, or The work was done 
well. The careful observance of this simple rule that 
the past participle is not used alone as the verb of a sen- 
tence would eliminate most of our conunon errors 
with verbs. Past tense forms may stand alone as 
verbs, but the past participle must have an aux- 
iliary. 

Considering each row a team, engage in a contest Practice 
in using irregular verbs in the past tense in sentences 
of not less than ten words each. Your teacher will 
give the present forms of the verbs and allow each 
player half a minute to complete his sentence. 

Perhaps you would like to play some ten-minute p^ ^^ 
verb games this week. If there is a member of your ^a^« 
class who letters well, let him make a large chart of 
the difficult verbs and their principal parts. The 
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chart must be large and the printing heavy enough 
to be seen from all parts of the room. Then de- 
vise as many games as possible, using the chart as a 
basis. For example, a leader may be chosen who 
will point for an instant to a verb-form and call a 
pupil's name as he points. The pupil thus called 
upon must use in a sentence the verb-form indicated. 
If he fails to use it correctly or is caught because 
he wasn't watching when the pointer moved, he 
must stand at the back of the room. When three 
players are standing at the back of the room, they 
may be required to pay a forfeit by going through 
the entire chart in turn, using each verb-form in a 
sentence. 

51 

The Time Before 

Study The past perfect tense has the same relation to the 

^ past time that the present perfect has to the present. 

It denotes action before some definite past time, 
which is either indicated in the sentence or clearly 
understood from the remainder of the conversation 
or writing. You will see this most readily, probably, 
by taking the story of "An Inspiration," and chang- 
ing the present to some definite past time, as yester- 
day, or last night. You will then find it necessary to 
replace the present perfect verbs; and the forms with 
had which you are sure to substitute for them will be 
forms in the past perfect tense. This tense gives 
less trouble than the present perfect, although it is 
9onietimes incorrectly displaced by the past tense. 
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The same past participles which are part of the 
present perfect forms are used with had to make 
the past perfect forms. The same irregular ones give 
trouble in both tenses. 

Write ten sentences requiring the past perfect Write 
tense. Make sure that each one contains a definite 
past time before which the action of the past perfect 
verb took place. 

If you finish before the others, go to the black- 
board and see if you can write out a table of forms 
like the following for the verb go and the verb 
break. 

PRESENT TIME 

Present I see 

PAST TIME 

Present perfect I have seen 

Past I saw 
Past perfect I had seen 

FUTURE TIME 

Fw^wr^ I shall see 
Future perfect! shall have seen 

52 

Progbessives 

The girls were sitting on the broad window sill of the Read 
study room. They were too high to hear what the boys ^^^^^y 
were saying but not too far away to observe that the group 
below had something unusual on foot. 

"What do you suppose they are planning now?" asked 
Mildred. 
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Janet looked down. "I don't know/' she said.' ''I 
suppose it's another trip to their secret cave. I wish they 
wouldn't be so mysterious about it. They think that 
we are spending all our time trying to find their hiding 
place." 

"We certainly are trying," laughed Martha. "I. shall 
be guessing where they are going all afternoon, biit I think 
that I'll break up this meeting just for fun.". 

She leaned out and emptied the bag of peanuts she was 
holding over the heads of the conspirators below. Plop, 
plop, plop! fell the peanuts upon the astonished group. 
The boys looked up, grinned as they saw the girls in the 
window, gathered up what nuts they could, and sought 
refuge in Brick's bam. 

Study Make a list on the blackboard of all the verbs used 

^ in this incident. Don't pick out such verbs as 

to hear or to find, which are really not used as verbs 
at all, but choose verbs that have subjects. Now see 
in how many cases you can tell the tense of the verb 
from your previous studies. After you have dis- 
cussed the verbs you know, erase them from your 
list. You will find that you have left on the board 
some forms like were saying and are planning that 
are new to you. 

Can you explain how these forms differ in meaning 
from had said or have planned? Is the action repre- 
sented by these forms completed or still going on.'^ 
To what forms are they most nearly equivalent? 
What would be the effect of substituting said and 
plan in the opening sentences of the story? Point out 
all the verbs in the story that express action in a sim- 
ilar way. Such verb-forms are said to be progressive 
because the action is still in progress. Are planning. 
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were saying^ shall be guessing are all progressive. Can 
you explain what time each represents? 

Pick out progressive forms in the following sen- 
tences and tell in each case whether the tense is 
present progressive, past progressive, or future 
progressive. 

1. I was trying on my new dress when the doorbell 

rang. 

2. He is still working at the third problem in the alge- 

bra lesson. 

3. The walls were tottering as the hero jumped from 

the window. 

4. I shall be waiting at the depot for you. 

5. The boat was just drawing away from the wharf 

as he leaped on board. 

6. The photographer is developing your films at this 

very moment. 

7. She is knitting a sweater for her brother who has 

joined the navy. 

8. Our salesman will be making a trip through your 

territory next week, and will try to stimulate in- 
terest in our new Une. 

9. The nuts were falling all about us as the boys 

shook the tree vigorously. 
10. He was trying to find some descendant of the 
Wright family. 

53 

A Summary 

From all your preceding studies of the time ex- study 
pressed by diflFerent verb-forms, you will be able to 
understand the following summary of the various 
tenses of a verb. 
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PRESENT TIME 

Present tense I write 

Present progressive tense I am writing 
(Action going on) 

PAST TIME 

Present perfect tense I have written 

(Action completed) 

Past tense I wrote 

Past progressive tense I was writing 

(Action going on) 

Past perfect tense I had written 

(Action completed) 

FUTURE TIME 

Future tense I shall write 

Future progressive tense I shall be writing 
(Action going on) 

Future perfect tense I shall have written 

(Action completed) 

It will be well to try giving this summary of tense 
forms with troublesome verbs from the list on pages 
117^, and in so doing you will doubtless memorize the 
table given here. Much more important than the 
summary itself > however, is the ability to express 
time exactly in speaking and writing. Practice in 
using these tense forms in sentences may help you to 
acquire a real power to use verbs accurately. 

54 

Vocations Again 

This is merely a reminder of your plan to study 
vocations and a suggestion that when you have 
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reached this page it is probably time for another set 
of reports upon that subject. 

55 

The Best Policy 

When Frank A. Vanderlip, the great banker, was 
asked how he picked men for positions paying 
$25,000 a year, he said: 

I want men of unquestioned integrity; that goes with- 
out saying. Many a man has lost all chance of a place 
with me by telling me about the smart things he has done, 
by trying to explain how cute he has been. I don't want 
"smart" people. We haven't time here to be cute. 

Do most people agree that honesty is the best ducu88 in 
policy? Could business go on as it does if business ^f . 
men did not trust one another? Is " policy " the only 
reason for being honest? 

Now you are ready for stories of honesty and dis- pi^ y^^^ 
honesty, stories either of business men and women problem 
or of boys and girls. Truthfulness and misrepre- 
sentation either by word or action are really forms of 
honesty and dishonesty. Your narrative will be 
more interesting and valuable if you can trace the 
results of the action you relate. 

Put your story into the best possible written WrUe 
form. Scrutinize your verb-forms carefully to be 
sure that the forms used express just the time you 
mean. Watch out for paragraphs, and punctuate 
your conversation exactly. 



Judge the 
stories 



Read ai 
home 
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If you finish before the others, read the following: 



Success is spelled with two i's: 
Industry and Initiative. 



THE SUCCESS CAR 

To go forward — work 
To go backward — shirk 



Can you make a similar success motto or slogan? 
How much can you say in a few striking words? If 
you think of a good one, write it on the blackboard. 

Your teacher will select some excellent papers, as 
different from one another as possible, to be read 
aloud. Your enjoyment of the stories will not be 
lessened if you ask: (1) Are the events probable? (2) 
Is the language natural and vigorous? (3) Does the 
story seem worth while? Perhaps your teacher will 
allow you to dramatize the story which seems most 
interesting to the class. The papers most correct 
in form should be posted on the bulletin board as 
models. If you are not sure about the punctuation 
and paragraphing of yours, compare it with one of the 
models. 

If you have not read Orison Swett Marden's 
How They Succeeded you will be much interested in 
the true stories which it offers. 
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56 

Thrillers 

While the villain and the hero struggle upon the Read 
edge of the cliff, when the pursuing automobile leaps ^ 

in air across the narrow canyon, when the repentant 
son begs forgiveness of the icy father, or when the 
heroine is about to eat the poisoned candy, the 
audience at the movie theater leans forward with 
tense hands gripping the edges of the seats, and 
almost ceases to breathe. You have been there, 
haven't you? 

Such scenes as these can be put on paper, too. 
It's only a matter of putting into words what one 
sees upon the screen. This is not something which 
requires genius; it can be done by anyone who will 
take sufficient pains. You can find such gripping 
scenes in our finest classics, of course; but you can 
find them in "penny dreadfuls'* also. The chief 
secret of success is to use sufficient detail, expressed 
in rather short, sharp sentences, or at least in a 
series of brief independent clauses. 

Choose a moment of this sort from some movie Find your 
or play that you have seen, or from some first-hand ^ 
experience, if you happen to have had one, and work 
it up. Doubtless, you can learn to do this thing 
offhand, orally; but for the present you will find it 
necessary to write and revise in order to get in 
sufficient detail and in order to make your sentences 
sufficiently biting. 

When you write this story, follow the usual writing 
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Wriie procedure. After you have jotted down your out- 
line of events, let your pencil race over the paper as 
the picture races through your mind. Then reread 
and polish what you have written. Be your own 
censor. Be able to say when you have finished, 
"Passed by the Board of Censorship." 

If you finish before the others, read this thrilling 
scene from Les MisSrableSy by Victor Hugo, and see 
how simply, clearly, and impressively the great 
master of literature presents his characters in action. 

{The good bishopy Monseigneur BienvenUy gives the con- 
vict Jean Valjean shelter for the night when none will take 
him in. The convict repays the bishop^s kindness by rob- 
bing him of his silverware. The bishop discovers his loss 
in the morning but pities the poor wretch and hopes that 
he will get away, as recapture will mean the galleys for life,) 

As the brother and sister were about to rise from the 
table, there came a knock at the door. 

"Come in," said the Bishop. 

The door opened. A singular and violent group made 
its appearance on the threshold. Three men were holding 
a fourth man by the collar. The three men were gen- 
darmes; the other was Jean Valjean. 

A brigadier of gendarmes, who seemed to be in command 
of the group, was standing near the door. He entered and 
advanced to the Bishop, making a military salute. 

"Monseigneur " said he. 

At this word, Jean Valjean, who was dejected and 
seemed overwhelmed, raised his head with an air of stupe- 
faction. 

"Monseigneur!" he murmured. "So he is not the 
cure?" 

" Silence ! " said the gendarme. "He is Monseigneur the 
Bishop." 
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In the meantime, Monseigneur Bienvenu had advanced 
as quickly as his great age permitted. 

"Ah! here you are!" he exclaimed, looking at Jean Val- 
jean. "I am glad to see you. Well, but how is this? 
I gave you the candlesticks, too, which are of silver like the 
rest, and for which you certainly can get two hundred 
francs. Why did you not carry them away with your 
forks and spoons?" 

Jean Valjean opened his eyes wide, and stared at the 
venerable Bishop with an expression which no huiman 
tongue can render an account of. 

"Monseigneur," said the brigadier of gendarmes, "so 
what this man said is true, then? We came across him. He 
was walking like a man who is running away. We stopped 
him to look into the matter. He had this silver " 

"And he told you," interposed the Bishop with a smile, 
"that it had been given to him by a kind old fellow of a 
priest with whom he had passed the night? I see how the 
matter stands. And you have brought him back here? 
It is a mistake." 

" In that case," replied the brigadier, " we can let him go? " 

"Certainly," replied the Bishop. 

The gendarmes released Jean Valjean, who recoiled. 

"Is it true that I am to be released?" he said, \rt an al- 
most inarticulate voice, and as though he were talking in 
his sleep. 

"Yes, thou art released; dost thou not understand?" 
said one of the gendarmes. 

"My friend," resumed the Bishop, "before you go, here 
are your candlesticks. Take them." 

He stepped to the chimneypiece, took the two silver 
candlesticks, and brought them to Jean Valjean. The 
two women looked on without uttering a word, without a 
gesture, without a look which could disconcert the Bishop. 
Jean Valjean was trembling in every limb. He took the 
two candlesticks mechanically, and with a bewildered air. 

"Now," said the Bishop, "go in peace. By the way. 



home 
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when you return, my friend, it is not necessary to pass 
through the garden. You can always enter and depart 
through the street door. It is never fastened with any- 
thing but a latch, either by day or by night." 

Then, turning to the gendarmes: — 

"You may retire, gentlemen." 

The gendarmes retired. 

Jean Valjean was Uke a man on the point of fainting. 

The Bishop drew near to him, and said in a low voice: — 

"Do not forget, never forget, that you have promised 
to use this money in becoming an honest man." 

Jean Valjean, who had no recollection of ever having 
promised anything, remained speechless. The Bishop had 
emphasized the words when he uttered them. He resumed 
with solemnity: — 

"Jean Valjean, my brother, you no longer belong to 
evil, but to good. It is your soul that I buy from you; I 
withdraw it from black thoughts and the spirit of perdi* 
tion, and I give it to God."^ 

Judge the Your tcachcr will allow you to have a "movie" 
day to read the compositions you have written. As 
each one will probably deal with a diflFerent subject, 
it will be interesting to hear all of them read aloud. 

As each story is read aloud write down on a long 
strip of paper the author's name and any comment 
upon the composition that seems necessary. Hand 
your list of comments to your teacher. He will be 
interested to compare your comments with his own. 
A millionaire's son falls from an ocean liner into the 

Read at sea and is given up for lost but is in reality picked 
up by a little fishing schooner. This is but the first 
of the thrills in Captains CourageoicSy Eapling's story 
of the Newfoundland fisheries. 

^By permission of Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, the publishers. 
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57 

Some Strange Histories 

Some years ago the leading retail store in a large ^^^ 
city decided that its salespeople would be more 
eflFective if they knew the origin and preparation of 
the articles they were selling. This information was 
supplied, and proved both surprising and interesting 
to the salespeople. The raw materials had come 
from the four corners of the earth and had passed 
through complicated and astonishing processes, but 
the employees had previously looked upon them with 
indiflFerence. Because they did not know, they were 
not interested. Having the same lack of knowledge, 
we also fail to recognize and appreciate the romance 
of common things. To know the history of the 
stock of any retail grocery, dry goods, drug, or 
variety store is to have a really liberal education. 
The pursuit of such knowledge will take one not 
only to the centers of commerce and industry, but to 
many a picturesque, out-of-the-way nook. It will 
reveal not only scientific laws and industrial process- 
es, but also a great deal that is of human interest. 

Suppose, then, that the members of your class Find your 
undertake to instruct one another by means of re- P~^*^ 
ports upon the origin and preparation of various 
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articles in one of the stores mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. You will find that it adds to the 
interest to take all the articles at first from the same 
kind of store, considering another kind of store later 
if you wish to continue such work. Before setting 
about the preparation of your own report, make sure 
that the article you have chosen to tell about has 
not been taken by someone else. An easy way to 
do this will be to hand in on a slip of paper bearing 
your name a statement of the subject you prefer. 
These slips may be examined for possible duplicates 
and any necessary changes made. 

The preparation of any informational talk usually 
requires wide reading and careful taking of notes for 
later use. Much of this preliminary work will have 
to be done in a library. Perhaps you can find pic- 
tures or exhibits illustrating processes in the prepara- 
tion or manufacture of the article you are studying. 
Much useful information is put out in advertising 
pamphlets. Start today to collect everything 
that has a bearing upon your topic. Reports will 
be called for on dates set by your group, but time 
will be allowed in class, just preceding the talks, for 
organizing your information and practising the pres- 
entation of your report. 



Read 
silently 



Tapioca 

Tapioca is made from the root of a tropical shrub which 
is most commonly known as cassava. The bush is about 
as large as our lilac, but spreads out more. The leaves are 
divided into long fingers like those of a chestnut or a buck- 
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eye tree, with the fingers omitted on the side toward the 
stem. 

The root is tuberous — ^that is, it has enlargements, Uke 
those of our potato or sweet potato, composed largely of 
starch. The tuber of the cassava seems to be the main 
root, as in our sweet potato. It is from one to three inches 
thick and may be four feet long. It usually has branches 
from its base so that a complete root looks much Uke a 
cluster of sweet potatoes or a bunch of carrots of uneven 
size. One tuber may weigh twenty-five pounds. 

To make tapioca the root is crushed by machinery and 
this pulp washed down a chute to a sieve, where the fibre 
is removed. The starch is dissolved by the water and 
then allowed to settle. After this it is heated in metal 
basins to dry it and to drive oflF an unpleasant acid con- 
tained in the raw starch. The small pellets in which it 
comes to us are formed by the sudden drying of the starchy 
paste. It cracks up just as the ground does when a very 
hot day follows a rain, but to a greater extent, because 
the drying is much more rapid. The pieces become 
rounded by rubbing against each other. 

Tapioca is just as pure starch as fine white flour, and, 
though eaten as a dessert, it is one of the most nourishing 
dishes. Because it will grow in almost any hot climate — 
Florida, Africa, Java — ^it is not unduly expensive. Tapi- 
oca pudding might well be on our tables more frequently 
than it is. 

In this explanation there are several ideas which Discuss in 
it is diflScult to make clear to one who does not have ^^^ 
them. What device has the writer used to present 
the appearance of the bush and of the root? Does 
it succeed? Do you know any better way to do it? 
How is the formation of the pellets or grains made 
clear? 

Note that in each instance the unknown thing is 
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compared to something familiar. Note, too, that 
the way in which the unknown thing resembles the 
known one is stated, and that the diflFerences be- 
tween them also are indicated. 

Think of comparisons by means of which you 
could make these ideas clear to the audiences indi- 
cated : 

1. A department store, to a country cousin. 

2. The principle of the aeroplane, to a fifth-grade boy. 
S. The appearance of Indian com, to a native of 

Yucatan. 

4. The inner address of a business letter, to one who 

has repeatedly forgotten the plain statement. 

5. The appearance and performance of a phonograph, 

to any civilized person who has not seen one. 

6. Beading and writing, to a child of four. 

7. Ping pong, to a devotee of outdoor sports. 

8. The game of golf (not the fine points), to an old 

man who has never seen it. 

9. The gasoline tractor (no details), to a city girl of 

eight years. 
10. The appearance of some rare tree, to a classmate. 

Study If you have the information and material ready 

for your report on the store article chosen, make 
an outline that will help you to give a well- 
arranged presentation of your topic. Copy the 
outline on a small card or piece of paper which 
you can hold in your hand as you talk. Think out 
some comparisons that will help to make unfamiliar 
points clear to your audience. Practise giving your 
report to yourself. 

When your report is well prepared, use whatever 
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time is left to read this account of a curious article 
of commerce, and see if you can tell in one sentence 
why it is so important to our wheat crop. 

In Yucatan, and nowhere else in the world, grows a 
species of plant somewhat like the century plant, the 
leaves of which yield a fiber known to commerce as sisal 
hemp. The fiber is strong, easily cut with a knife, and not 
affected by dampness. It is used for making cordage, nets, 
cables, and bagging. Cord made of sisal hemp is much 
needed in the United States for use on the farms in binding 
machines. Indeed, the binder would be quite useless with- 
out sisal cord, as no satisfactory substitute has ever been 
foimd for use in the machine. The knives of the binder 
will not cut wire, and no other cord of similar thickness 
has the requisite strength and pliability. During the 
war, when the life of the nation depended to a large extent 
upon the wheat crop, the importance of sisal hemp was 
immediately recognized and efforts were made to insure 
the usual importation from Yucatan, that nothing might 
interfere with the harvesting of the wheat. 

These reports will be so interesting and instructive Qiw your 
that every member of the class ought to have time ^^p^*^ 
for a full presentation of what he has prepared. To 
give every one a chance to talk may require several 
periods, but the time will be well spent. The speak- 
ers should exhibit whatever pictures and material 
they have collected and be ready to answer the 
questions of the audience. 

At the close of each talk any member of the class j^^^^ ^^^ 
may ask about any point which was not clear to him, reports 
or may ask for information which he thinks should 
have been included but was not. Your teacher will 
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decide whether the fault lay in the explaining or in 
the listening. 

58 

Common Scientific Phenomena 

Discu8» in You know, probably, why we have thunder in 
^^'^^ summer but seldom in winter; why an electric globe 

goes oflF like a pistol when it is broken; why certain 
colors appear changed under lamp light. If you do, 
there are some of your classmates who don't and who 
would be glad to know. In a class discussion help 
to work up a hst of scientific phenomena like these 
which you would like to have explained. Here are 
a few suggestions, to start the list: 

How does lightning cause thunder? 

What makes hail? 

Why does a gun kick? 

Why doesn't water fall out of a bucket swung rapidly in 

a vertical circle? 
What makes the rainbow? 
Why is there no dew on a cloudy night? 
Why are we hotter on a humid day in summer? 
Why cannot burning oil be put out with water? 
Why can a man with a crowbar move such a tremendous 

weight? 

Find your Choose f or xeport one of the questions from the 
problem jjg^ ^^^^ inform your teacher of your choice. Since 

you will probably want to consult reference books 
in the library and to collect data upon the subject, 
nothing more will be said about the problem for two 
or three days. 
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Weathering 

The shape of the earth's surface is constantly changed Eead 
by the forces of nature, especially by those things we speak «^n</y 
of in general as the weather. We are told that the rather 
rounded and comparatively low mountains of the eastern 
United States were probably once as high and sharp as the 
Rockies, but that they have been weathered down to their 
present size and form. The action of the same forces 
may be seen by anyone who will look at the monuments 
in an old cemetery. Tombstones a hundred years old no 
longer have smooth and poUshed surfaces, and in many 
cases the lettering is entirely illegible because so much of 
the stone has been eaten away. 

In our cUmate water is the most active of these forces 
of nature. Every rain falling upon the earth's surface 
wears it a little bit. If the surface is soft, the rain washes 
it away rapidly. We are all familiar with the muddy wa- 
ter which runs off the ground. Certain kinds of rock, too, 
though they seem so hard, are dissolved by rain and dew. 
Finally, when the least crack is made in the surface of a 
rock water seeps in, and when the water expands through 
freezing the crack is widened and the rock eventually split. 
Thus little pieces are cracked off and great rocks are 
broken up. 

If you will examine the verbs in this partial ex- Study 
planation of weathering, you will note that very *^^ ^ 
many of them express action which is done to the sub- 
ject — ^f or instance, they have been weathered down^ 
we ARE TOLD, Utile pieces are split off. These verbs, 
which express action done to the subject, are in the 
passive voice. We call it the passive voice because 
the subject is passive, is being acted upon. Verbs 
which express action done hy the subject are in the 
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active voice. Notice that these forms of the passive 
voice are made up of (1) w, was^ has been, will be, or 
some other form of the verb be, and (2) the past 
participle (sometimes called the passive participle) 
of some other verb. This past participle is the 
same form that you found used with have, has^ 
and hady in the present perfect and the past perfect 
tenses. Most of the errors in the use of the passive 
voice are caused by forgetting the correct form of 
the past participle. The troublesome verbs are 
the same ones which were brought to your notice in 
your study of the present perfect tense. Perhaps 
you ought to review them? 

The value of the passive voice is that it gives us a 
way of saying a thing without emphasizing the doer 
of the action. In some cases we do not wish to em- 
phasize the person or thing performing the action. 
For instance, in the preceding paragraph, were called 
to your attention in your study of the present perfect 
might have been stated thus : which we called to your 
cMention during your study of the present perfect 
tense. This would have been to emphasize ourselves, 
whereas we wished to direct your attention to the 
thing that was done. By means of the passive voice 
we were able to drop ourselves out of the sentence en- 
tirely. In other cases we do not know who per- 
formed the act, or, if we know, we cannot name him 
briefly. In the second sentence of the article on 
"Weathering," by whom are we told? Perhaps we 
might say scientists tell zi^, or geographers tell us^ but 
these expressions are very indefinite; the real truth 
is that we are interested not so much in who tells us 
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0,^ in tbe fact that we are told. To tell by what the 
mountains have been weathered away before you 
had read the remainder of the explanation would 
have been difScult. Even now no simple subject 
can be used except some indefinite one, such as the 
forces of nature. Clearly the passive voice furnishes 
a smoother and more satisfactory way of making that 
statement. 

Look through the article and through the explana- 
tion which follows it for other examples of the passive 
voice. Consider in each case whether the passive 
voice is better than the active would have been. 

The verbs of the following sentences are in the ac- 
tive voice. Restate the sentences, making the new 
subjects non-acting and using the passive voice of 
the verbs. If any sentence thus formed is awkward, 
try to improve it by rearranging its parts. 

1. The tremendous wind actually blew the train oflF 

the track. 

2. The audience obliged Torbet to respond to three 

curtain calls. 
S. Even my brothers shall not make fmi of me in 
public. 

4. The pupils in the school like her very much. 

5. Nobody here makes that mistake ^ny more. 

6. Harvey Watson saw the prisoner at the bar running 

down the alley just after the murder. 

7. On a clear day one can see the Missouri bluffs from 

here. 

8. My friends gave me this watch on my last birth- 

day. 

9. One passed the cry of "Fire!" on to another until 

it reached the limits of the village. 
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10. We should never repeat an error. 

11. Pure carelessness caused the Chicago Fire. 

Restate these sentences, changing passive verbs 
to active ones. You will, of course, use the name of 
the person or thing doing the action as the subject. 

1. This same plan has been adopted by all the classes 
which have gone through the school. 

%, Cause and eflFect should always be considered to- 
gether. 

S. The United States has been settled by inunigrants 
from practically all countries of Europe. 

4. More work than ever is done by the teachers. 

5. Is the story Uked very well by the class? 

6. He has never been heard of since the day he left 

here. 

7. No other solution of that problem has ever been 

found. 

8. French is taught here but not in the same grade as 

in Pawtucket. 

9. A new kind of entertainment, in which moving pic- 

tures will be accompanied by phonographic repro- 
ductions of the dialogue, is announced by the 
Beeankay Company. 
10. Goods whidi are extensively advertised are usually 
sold cheapest. 

Study If you have collected information for your report 

on some scientific phenomenon, your teacher will now 
allow you time in class to prepare your talk. Read 
over whatever notes and reference material you have 
brought to class with you. Think as you read. 
Then make a speaker's outline for yourself as in the 
lesson on page 138 and practise making your explana- 
tion. 
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When your report is well prepared read the follow- 
ing extract from Hershel Hall's "Pete of the Steel 
Mills/' 1 



"Why is manganese put into steel? " I asked Pete on one 
of my trips past his furnace. 

^'It settles it, toughens it up, and makes it so it'll roll,'' 
he answered. 

A few days later I asked one of the chemists about the 
plant the same question. '"It absorbs the occluded gases 
in the molten steel, hardens it, and imparts the properties 
of ductility and malleability," was his reply. I preferred 
Pete's elucidation. 

The scientist almost seems to speak a different 
language from the one to which we are accustomed, 
but we must become familiar with the ideas which 
scientific terms represent if we are to understand the 
world in which we live. See if you can make clear to 
the class the meaning of any one of the following 
expressions. Use your dictionary to help you. 

osmosis refraction 

hydraulic pressure vacuum 

centrifugal force percussion 

As all the reports should be presented before the Give your 
class, several periods will be necessary to complete ^^v^^ 
this lesson. It will be well to organize into a science 
club for this series of class exercises and to elect a 
president and secretary who will hold office until 
the work is completed. The president may call 
upon th e speakers and maintain parliamentary or- 

^ 8cribner*9 Magasdne, April, 1919. 
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der during whatever discussion foUows each report. 
The secretary may record the speakers' names and 
their respective topics. 

At the close of each class period every member 
of the audience may make, in writing, a summary 
(limited to three or four sentences) of any one of the 
reports presented. The best summary of each re- 
port should be selected by the secretary for incorpo- 
ration in the minutes of the meeting. At the close 
of the entire series of meetings the secretary should 
be required to read the minutes in full. This will 
sununarize the whole project for the class. 
Judge the It might be well to let your teacher judge the ex- 
reports cellence of the oral reports from an English stand- 
point, as every member of the class will be gathering 
information for a summary. At the end of each 
period your teacher will discuss the merits of the oral 
work presented and also suggest points for improve- 
ment. 
Read at Have you ever had occasion to consult Bodmer's 

Book of Wonders? Borrow it from your library some 
week-end and see how many puzzling questions are 
answered through its pages. 

59 

Science in Industry 

Discusiin Here is another set of topics very similar to the 
^"*' last ones upon which you reported. They diflFer 

from the latter in that they are applications of scien- 
tific principles to the satisfaction of man's wants. 
The others, you will see as you look back at them. 
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were scientific explanations of phenomena over which 
man has no control. Proceed with these as you did 
with the others, adding to the topics proposed imtil 
you have a Ust sufficient to furnish each member of 
the class with an assignment. 

Some suggestions for the list follow: 

1. Why we mix ice with salt when freezing cream 

2. How a centrifugal wringer works 

S. How a rotary cream separator works 

4. The principle of the vacuum cleaner, of the electric 

bell, of the electric motor, of the telephone, of the 
talking machine, or of springless scales 

5. The use of pulleys in hoisting heavy weights 

6. How a steam or gasoline engine works 

7. Low, middle, and high gears of an automobile 

8. The principle of electric lights — ^incandescent, arc, 

and vapor. (The greenish lights used by photog- 
raphers for evening sittings are of this last kind.) 

As soon as your list is complete, choose a topic Gather 
and begin to collect facts and information about 
it. Your teacher will allow several days to elapse 
before anything is done in school about these reports 
in order that you may visit the Ubrary, talk with 
people, or do anything necessary to obtain informa- 
tion. 

When you have your information in hand, outline Sftufy 
the points in the explanation you are to make. Can 
you make any appearance or principle clearer by 
comparing it to something your audience knows well? 
Think the explanation through; then talk it through 
to yourself or to anyone who will listen. 

When your report is well prepared, use whatever 
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time is left to read the following paragraph from an 
article called "The Panama Canal of To-day/* by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop in Scribner's Magazine^ 
July, 1921. After you have read the paragraph, give 
it a suitable title expressing its chief point. 

All the appliances for passing ships through the locks 
and the canal have worked without flaw. They have 
stood the test of seven years' use without developing a 
single defect and without accident. The delicate mechan- 
ism of the locks by which the passage of a vessel is reduced 
to a mere electric-switch proposition works as perfectly 
today as it did when first put in use. It is one of the 
mechanical wonders of the age as well as of the canal. 
Nothing more strikingly illustrates the great part that elec- 
tricity is playing in the world today than these magic 
switdiboards. High above the centre walls of the locks 
at Gatun, Pedro Miguel, and Miraflores stands a concrete 
building of fine architectural design, so placed that 
from the upper part of it an unobstructed view is 
obtained of every part of the locks. In this upper 
room there is a long table on which there is a com- 
plete model of the flight of duphcate locks, with 
switches and indicators in the same relative positions as 
the machines which they control in the lock walls. All 
operations of the locks, except the movements of the tower- 
ing locomotives, are controlled by one man standing by 
this table. He turns a small switch on the table when 
the vessel is ready to pass the guard-chain that is stretched 
across the lock entrance. Immediately a miniature chain 
on the table falls, and from the window the chain in the 
lock can be seen to fall. When the vessel has entered the 
lock-chamber, the operator turns another switch, and mini- 
ature gates on the table begin to move toward each other. 
Prom the window the huge gates of the lock can be seen to 
be moving slowly from their reoesses in the walls. An- 
other switch is turned, and the water is seen rising in an in- 
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dicator on the table and in the lock under the vessel. 
Every other operation in the passage of the vessel is con- 
trolled and directed in the same manner. For seven 
years this system has been in operation, more than 12,000 
vessels have been passed through, and so perfect is the 
mechanism that, as I have said, not a single flaw has been 
revealed in it. It works with the smoothness and accu- 
racy of a watch.^ 

You may enjoy using the same procedure in giving Give your 
these reports that you used in telling about "Com- ''^^''^ 
mon Scientific Phenomena" (see page 145). 

It might be wise to invite a committee of three Judge the 
from another grade, more advanced if possible, to ^^p^*^ 
pass judgment upon your oral work. A different 
coDMnittee might come at each period until all re- 
ports have been given. Your teacher will ask each 
committee to explain by what standard it proposes to 
judge your talks. 

60 

A Mystery Solved 

You do not believe in the ouija board, let us hope, ^t«rf yf^f 
though it certainly does very remarkable things. It ^^ 
seems to answer questions and to perform various 
other marvels. There must be an explanation. 
What do you think it is? And then there is the 
ghost which keeps tapping at the window in the 
attic, the strange light that dances over that low 
meadow, the dream that seems to have been a proph- 
ecy — ^you remember Napoleon dreamed the whole 
defeat at Waterloo as he slept a few moments in his 

^By permission of Chaxles Scribaer*s Sons. 
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saddle. Perhaps you have seen a great magician 
perform tricks that seem miraculous. Window dis- 
plays, too, frequently present mysterious and aston- 
ishing mechanical contrivances which remind one of 
the exhibitions of magicians and Hindu fakirs. All 
of these mysteries have describable natural causes, 
frequently simple. In the class hour help to compile 
a list of marvels to be explained and then choose one 
of them which you think you understand or can find 
out about without unreasonable eflFort. Announce 
your choice in order to avoid duplicating someone 
else's work. 
^iudy When you make your report, will you need to de- 

scribe the phenomenon itself, or can you merely 
name it and pass on to the explanation? What is 
the best order in which to present your facts? Is 
there any sort of illustration — comparison, specific 
instance, or diagram — which will make your explana- 
tion easier to understand? 

When your work is well prepared, consider the 
meanings of the following adjectives. Perhaps some 
of them will be useful to you in telling your story. 



weird 


marvelous 


incredible 


uncanny 


supernatural 


miraculous 



You may make a similar list on the blackboard if 
you have in mind some other suitablei adjectives for 
this story, but be sure that you are able to use cor- 
rectly any word which you place on the list. 
Oweyourex- Two minutes will probably be enough for each ex- 
"* planation. Everyone in the class may have a chance 
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to present what he has prepared, even if two class 
periods are necessary for the work. 

It might be well this time to choose four of the Judge ike 
brightest pupils in the room to judge each oral pres- uSm^ 
entation. Their opinion of each explanation will 
depend first upon how clear it is, and second upon 
how easy it is to follow. They will probably point 
out any especially eflFective comparisons or other 
devices which contribute to the success of any 
speaker, and also any omission or poor arrangement 
of statements which interferes with the success of 
another. They may call attention to any especially 
polished "'good manners'' in language and to any 
such breaches of speech etiquette as mistakes in 
grammar, sentence structure, or choice of words. 

If you like these mysteries and their explanations, ^^ 
you will enjoy reading how Matthew Maule hypno- 
tized Alice Pyncheon and attempted to learn the 
hiding-place of a lost deed. Hawthorne tells the 
story in The Hoitse of the Seven Gables. 

61 

A Faulty Narrative 

What criticism would you have oflFered upon this study 
story if it had been that of one of your classmates 
yesterday? 

A Very Natural Ghost 

One day Ben Higgins reported that about eleven o'clock 
the night before he had seen a ghost down in the yard of 
the deserted sugar refinery. About twenty-five feet back 
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of the main building there are two smaller frame structures 
with a passageway between them. It was in the space 
between the main building and these outbuildings that 
Ben reported he had seen the ghost. Almost every night 
after that groups of from three to six went with Ben to 
hide in one of the outbuildings which he had found a way 
to enter. 

When this had been going on for about four weeks, 
Ben and his chum, Henry Gunn, were observed to ex- 
change knowing glances and to suppress a tendency to 
laugh whenever the ghost was mentioned. Then some- 
one said, ''Henry has never gone to see the ghost, and they 
usually go everywhere together." As soon as suspicion 
fell upon Henry the mystery was quickly cleared. 

This is what the inquisitive found: Henry and Ben 
had carried Ben's old magic lantern, a toy which had been 
given him on his seventh birthday, down to the old re- 
finery and placed it in one of the outbuildings. When 
it was new Ben enjoyed it immensely for a few days, un- 
til he grew tired of the set of slides which had come with 
the machine. Then he gave stereopticon entertainments 
with a penny admission, hoping to get money to buy new 
slides; but at the end of the month he had grown tired of 
the whole thing, and in another month it had found a place 
in the attic of his home. Here it rested until the idea of 
a ghost arose in his mind. He and Henry had made a 
silhouette of a ghost on a piece of glass which they used as 
a slide. Of course, in order to make the ghost white they 
covered the rest of the silhouette with lamp black and had 
left clear the figure of the ghost. Then they had focused 
their picture upon the blank wall at the end of the refinery. 
Whenever they thought they had a satisfactory audience, 
they turned on their hght, and pointed the machine out 
to the left of the building. As they turned the machine 
slowly to the right, the ghost walked north across the yard. 
When they reversed the shde and turned the lantern back 
to the lefty the ghost returned to its home somewhere in the 
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prairies south of the building. Really it was Henry who 
managed the machine. He sometimes had a hard time 
not to laugh aloud at the people who were so startled by 
the ghost. Ben says he sometimes fell to giggling at the 
frightened looks of the audiences he had invited, but he 
managed to make them believe he was sobbing from fear. 



For those who know anything about the work of a 
stereopticon this explanation of Ben's ghost is surely 
clear, yet it is not so satisfactory as it might be made. 
If you have a particularly orderly mind, you were 
doubtless irritated at the insertion of certain unneces- 
sary facts in the midst of the explanation. As the 
narrative progressed, many details of the story came 
to the speaker's mind, and once or twice he so far 
forgot that he was explaining how the ghost was pro- 
duced as to include statements which would have 
been helpful in describing the sensation which the 
ghost produced, but which are merely distracting 
when they are made a part of the explanation, and 
others which have really nothing at all to do with 
this story. 

Point out these unnecessary, really worse than Discuss in 
useless, details. Statements like these, which are ' 
not useful in accomplishing the purpose of the mo- 
ment, we describe as irrelevant. 

Perhaps some member of your class will volunteer Test 
to give an impromptu explanation of some strange y^^*^^ 
happening, purposely introducing irrelevant material. 
When you hear him present distracting and un- 
necessary ideas, you may stand. The speaker 
will enjoy trying to catch you unawares. When he 
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finishes, he may call upon someone to repeat his ex' 
planation with only the relevant details included. 

62 

SoBiE Common Figures of Speech 

Findffour Not a few of our familiar proverbs and allusions 
problem ^^^ j^^^ ^^^f understood by many people. As you 

look over the proverbs and allusions printed below 
you will probably find some concerning the meaning 
of which you yourself are uncertain. Very likely 
some other members of your class could tell you about 
these, and probably you know or could find out 
about some which they do not understand. An inter- 
change of explanations would evidently be profitable. 
Choose, or let your teacher assign you, some one of 
these expressions to explain to your classmates. 

Perhaps there are other expressions which you have 
heard but do not understand and would like to have 
explained. If so, add them to the list printed here 
and perhaps someone will enlighten you. 

Proverbs 

He has paid too dear for his whistle. 
Give him an inch and he'll take an ell. 
Still water runs deep. 

Constant dropping wears away the hardest stone. 
He that sups with the devil should use a long spoon. 
You can't touch pitch and not be defiled. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 
By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Beading maketii a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man. 
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"Can't" is a word to be found only in the dictionary of 

fools. 
You can't make a silken purse out of a sow's ear. 
Blood is thicker than water. 

Allusions 

Old as Methuselah 

Dare to be a Daniel! 

A genuine Beau Brummel 

Cruel as Nero 

Weeping for more worlds to conquer 

The Ten Commandments 

Mad as a March hare 

To have cut one's eye teeth 

Bich as Croesus 

A two-forty gait 

A Roland for an Oliver 

The siren voices of pleasure 

Sour grapes! 

Being made a catspaw 

A flash in the pan 

Steering between Scylla and Charybdis 

The bow of promise 

It will be very easy in giving the information study 
called for by this assignment to include irrelevant 
ideas. Glance again at "A Very Natural Ghost" 
and then consider the relevance of each point you 
have in mind. A good example or an apt compari- 
son may help you to make your ideas clear. 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
anecdotes and see if you can tell the appropriate 
proverb in each case. If time permits, you may write 
a similar anecdote on the blackboard, leaving the 
proverb for your classmates to guess. 
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There was once a boy who liked variety. He left school 
as soon as the law permitted and went to work. When- 
ever he tired of one job, he gave it up and accepted another, 
so that in six years he had held nineteen di£Ferent positions. 
At twenty-one he had saved no money and had learned no 
trade. His grandmother shook her bead over him and 
said. 



« 9> 



May would graduate from high school on the twentieth 
of June. Her father was out of the city on business. 
She was anxious to have him present at conunencement, 
and at first was delighted when he wrote her that he would 
arrive at home a few hours before the exercises began. 
Then the news seemed too good to be true. As the time 
approached. May began to worry. Perhaps he had for- 
gotten the exact date. Perhaps the train would be late. 
Perhaps there would be a wreck. These fears made her 
very imhappy, but nothing unusual happened, and her 
father arrived on time. When she told him how troubled 
she had been he said. 



« 99 



^^ana^ In giving the explanations which you have pre- 
dion* pared, try this. Let the girls choose from the list 
one saying which they would like explained. The 
pupil who selected it may give his explanation. 
Then the boys may request the explanation of an- 
other saying, and so on until the list or the time is 
exhausted. 
Judge The girls may judge the worth of the explanations 
jdanations which they have called for, and the boys may judge 
those given in response to their requests. Two 
points, clearness and relevance, will probably offer 
a sufficient basis for judgment of these short explana- 
tions. The vocabulary clerk should do his part by 
listing unusual words and expressions. 
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63 

A Clever Idea 

Did you ever see any "Nonik" Glassware, intended 
for use in restaurants and other places where many ^^^^ 
dishes are jumbled together in washing? The sides, 
instead of coming up straight, or flaring out, are 
turned in at the top, somewhat like the top of a barrel 
but more sharply. You can see that this will pre- 
vent nicking if one glass strikes against another. 
Very simple, isn't it? But very effective! It is 
what we call a clever idea. Many of the camou- 
flages which wefe used during the great World War 
were equally simple and clever. Such strategy as 
Washington's leaving the camp fires burning while 
the army retreated, and many of the advertisements 
which you see every day, would likewise be called 
clever ideas. Choose an idea which you think is 
among the cleverest you have seen or heard of re- 
cently and prepare to present it to your classmates 
so that they will appreciate it. 

To accomplish this purpose, your description or 
explanation should be complete, but it should be as ^^'^^^^ 
concise as possible in order to give the effect of sur- 
prise. Time yourself as you tell it silently. Be sure 
that you tell the essential facts and no others. Plan 
an effective ending sentence. 

If you have some time left after the preparation of 
your talk, read the following advertisement.^ What 
clever idea does it describe? 

^Used by permission of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
RochesteF, N. Y. 
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Opening t]ie Shortest Pathway to the Brain 

ITIsthepnloofedduikofAicdenl^oiie fedfe of the eardu Pbotogfaipby and pnye»* 
hmdredmiletabovtttfaeCiNk— >thedMr- 6(m coHipendng bring the waild to vnr lisel^ 
momccer fir bdfMTseio and Hioir piled moun- for whatever can be j^iotofniphed anjrwhoe 



taba h||^ A crowd of onkaned but eager can be projected b life-like r^iodiictiaaaangr- 
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chapdneariijr.ajreaa^^ And so b church and »Won, achool and 

*"_?? *°°^?'i °""'"^ ^^ centered on ^iege, lectwe haU and home, wherever pen- 

% cmdelf erected acreen of-anow. ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^,^ ^^^ tngrther, the 

Aana ddi acrceny aa white aa Natne can Baloptkoa haa niade ita enli^tenbg wqr. 



aaake k, flaahca a ancccMion of i^vid pictnrea adding to die amn tota^ of human knowledge 

— Jifan, China, Korea, tropical Incfia, all hn- aa no other agencjr can^' For die.qre is the 

aged OB that Arctic background— >picturea of gatew^ of ^ ahorteit nerve path to the 

climea and peoplea that beidghted audience had bnun. What'the qre aees, die fanb co na p re* 

neverdreamed of. And the source ? A simple henda quickest and remctfi b er s longest. 
buteffidentfittfe8tereoptiom,theBak>pti^ In ka development of the Bakptkoa to 



moontrd ob « rough table in die now and 



represent the most cnmplrte and effident 



ui«aed«idiahai7,prolKtingUanket,d^ fine of pngeclioo' appaiatua obtainable, tiie. 
lenses may not break mtneingidatmospbere. Bausch & Lomb Optical Compaw haa hut 



Thb true incident la -pethapa unuaual, but fudier enriched Its aeven^ years'of s 

no more significant than coundess other bstsn* of supping practically evdjr ^iym of lena or 

ces of Balopdcon service. Optical projection optical instrument that hiunanitf needs la ilt 

haa- broken down die travdbanieia to a know* aearch ibr truth and knowledge. 



Qiw your Since there probably will not be time to give every- 
f^"^ one an opportunity to speak, this method of selecting 
speakers may be followed. Write your name and 
the title of your talk on a slip of paper and pass it 
to the class secretary. The secretary will read these 
titles slowly, and whenever a title seems to indicate a 
particidarly clever and interesting idea you may 
stand to signify that you would like to hear the ex- 
planation. If five or more people desire to hear an 
explanation, the secretary will call upon the pupil 
whose idea it is to tell about it to the class. 
Judge ike Let the class choose judges and decide what points 
Hms^' shall be considered in giving judgment on the ex- 
planations. Four very good questions for consider- 
ation would be: 
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1. Did the speaker make the idea clear to the 

audience? 

2. Did he make the idea seem clever? 

3. Did he avoid irrelevant material? 

4. Was the use of a good ending an important fac- 

tor in his success? 

The great detective Sherlock Holmes, by means Readai 
of a clever device, once made his enemies think that ^^ 
he was in his own room when he wasn't. You will 
enjoy reading The Return of Sherlock Holmes^ by 
A. Conan Doyle. 

64 

Meeting Emergencies 

The Red Cross and our school classes in physiology lUad 
and hygiene have very properly made much of first- '•^^^^ 
aid work. The instruction has consisted primarily 
of information as to what to do in certain emergencies, 
supplemented wherever possible by practice in the 
treatment suggested. But emergencies which are 
really important are not confined to the physical 
accidents considered by the Red Cross and the physi- 
ology teacher. They are quite frequently social. 
Many emergencies call for prevention rather than 
cure — the threatened catastrophes may be avoided by 
prompt and wise action. The boy who is accused 
by his teacher of an offense really committed by 
someone else, perhaps by someone whom he does not 
consider a friend, meets a genuine social emergency. 
Shall he tell, shall he bear the unmerited disgrace 
and punishment, or shall he catch the other boy out- 
side and beat him into willingness to confess? The 
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girl who has gone to the park in her best clothes and 
is caught in a sudden summer downpour also faces 
a very real emergency. Shall she run, shall she find 
shelter, or hail a passing automobile? Her problem is 
to avoid the ruin of her clothes and a probable cold. 
Find yofuf It would be worth while for you to conduct a class 
^"^'^^ in emergencies, excluding first-aid cases if you have 
already had those in school or in Red Cross classes. 
"What should one do if . . ." or if you prefer, 
"What would I do if . . ." would be a good way to 
state the topic to yourself. For the sake of variety, 
a very few of the reports may resemble the cross-ques- 
tions and silly answers which you have doubtless en- 
countered at parties — that is, some of the situations 
may be ridiculous. Of course, if you choose one of 
these you will keep within the bounds of good taste. 
A story of what someone did under similar cir- 
cumstances might be in place as proof of the effec- 
tiveness of your solution, but you will need to be 
careful lest you really wander from your purpose. 
study In preparing to make this explanation, first state 

your question to yourself very clearly, as: "What 
would I do if I were in a ro wboat and broke an oar while 
trying to get out of the river current?" or "What 
would I do if I sKpped in a mud puddle and ruined 
my white shoes and stockings on the very morning 
when I was to recite a poem in the school assembly? " 
Then try to picture yourself in the given situation 
and think out your conduct under the circumstances 
step by step. When you see the series of events 
with your "mind's eye," practise explaining to your- 
self. Make your ending effective. 
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When your talk is well prepared, read the follow- 
ing newspaper account of how a clever actor made 
the best of a difficult situation. Be able to explain 
the point of the incident to the class. 



JOKE ON AUDIENCE 

Actor Made Point of What 
Seemed to Be Embarrass- 
ing Situation 

A famous actor, taking the part of 
Othello, thought to save coloring his 
hands by wearing black gloves. At 
the end of the first act, on going to his 
dressing room, he took off his gloves 
and threw them on the table. 

Unfortunately, he forgot to put 
them on for the second act, and the 
laughter of the. public on seeing the 
Moor with pinky-red hands nearly 
sent him wild. On going off the 
stage for a moment, he caught hold 
of a person hanging about behind the 
scenes, and said: 

"I will give you $5.00 if you will 
run out and buy me a pair of flesh- 
colored silk gloves before the next 
act." 

On his appearing before the pubUc 
again in the third act, in flesh-colored 
gloves, the laughter knew no bounds; 
quietly he drew off his gloves, showing 
hands as black as his face. This 
clever trick met with the appreciation 
it deserved. 
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If there is any time left, study the following 
stanza by Lowell. Bead it understandingly. Then 
see how rapidly you can memorize it. 

In life's small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscle trained: know'st thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to thee, 
"I find thee worthy; do this deed for me"? 

SiaUand Your teacher may appoint a permanent com- 
^l^fjgf^g mittee of four critics to judge these explanations. 
Two of the critics should look for points to commend, 
as: 

"You used the word chagrin^ which expressed just 
the meaning you wished." 

"Your good sentence structure helped make the 
talk clear and pleasing." 

"Your last sentence was eflFective." 

The other two critics may suggest points for im- 
provement, as: 

"You introduced irrelevant detail when you said, 
*I knew that the school orchestra would play first. 
AU the children like to hear our orchestra because we 
have so many instruments* " 

For the second talk the critics may exchange 
duties, trade back again for the third, and so on. 

The critics should, of course, take notes during the 
speeches. It is unwise to trust solely to your mem- 
ory when you are responsible for giving detailed 
criticisms. 
Bead at Have you read **Horatius at the Bridge" from 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome ? Rome faced a 
threatening emergency when Lars Porsena marched 



home 
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his host to the bridge-head, and Horatius faced 
death itself when the bridge crashed down into the 
Tiber and left him on the wrong side of the river. 

The boy or girl in your class who has the best 
memory will enjoy learning this poem by heart. It 
is long, but so spirited that one can hardly keep from 
memorizing it as one reads. 

Horatius met one of the emergencies of war. Ser 
Federigo in Longfellow's "The Falcon of Ser Fed- 
erigo " faced a social emergency. Have you read this 
story poem? 

65 

Inventing a Party 

Making something — especially something of a new Find your 
kind, an invention of one's own — ^is the most satis- ^^ *^ 
fying activity in which a boy or girl, man or woman 
can engage. Parties, too, are great fun. Add to 
these two good things a third — ^a contest. The re- 
sult may be stated like this: a contest in providing 
plans for a party for boys and girls of your own age. 
(Possibly, if you have been industrious and well be- 
haved, your teacher will let you use the best plan for 
a class party some afternoon.) You may be sure 
that the best plan will have something new in it, but 
that it will not be so new as to omit the kinds of 
activity which have always proved satisfactory at 
such parties. 

Since explanations of this sort are particularly -p^ 
likely to be indefinite, and to contain repetitions 
and confused sentences, it will be best for you to 
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write yours. Moreover, it will be easier to judge 
the merits of the plans if they are set down on 
paper. (The decision may be made by a vote of the 
class or by a set of "outside" judges.) 

When your plan is written out, examine it care- 
fully to see (1) whether any game or decoration 
could be better explained by comparison, and (2) 
whether anything you have put down could safely 
be omitted. When you are satisfied with your 
written plan, make a neat ink copy of it. 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
sentences. Then go to the blackboard and add two 
or three more in the same spirit. 

The Welcome Guest 

The welcome guest has a smile and a cheerful word 
for every member of the circle, because every one is im- 
portant in his eyes. 

. The welcome guest does not expect to have his own 
way, but instead enters heartily into all the plans of his 
hosts. 

The welcome guest does not tell stories magnifying him- 
self but helps to entertain the others with clever anecdotes, 
or listens to and enjoys the stories told by someone else. 

jvdge the A Committee of two boys and two girls might read 
^^ the papers handed in by the class and select the 
best three party plans. These should be read aloud 
to the class and submitted to a vote. 

The papers should also be judged from the English 
standpoint for clearness of presentation, excellence 
of form and expression, and neatness. Your teacher 
will read the papers for this purpose, marking all ex- 
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cellent papers " 1, " satisfactory papers "2, " and poor 
papers "3." If your paper should be marked "3," 
try to discover its weaknesses. Then, in conference 
with your teacher or in writing, explain to him how 
it might be improved. 

Was any paper which was afterward marked "3," 
by the teacher considered by the pupil committee 
to present an especially good plan? 



CHAPTER VI 

66 

An Opinion Meeting 

Read You have many arguments, and enjoy them, too. 

'^^^^y Probably no day goes by that you do not engage in 
a rather long and heated discussion. Sometimes 
these are about what you shall do; sometimes they 
concern what you have done; and sometimes they 
are mere matters of opinion, such as whether or not 
Mary's dress is pretty, or whether one baseball 
pitcher is better than another. In some schools 
this natural tendency to argue has been organized 
into a formal game, with three players on each side. 
These players make formal speeches concerning a 
proposition very definitely stated, and a decision 
is rendered by a set of supposedly unprejudiced 
judges. 

This formal sort of debating is somewhat like that 
which we find in a political campaign or in the de- 
bate upon any motion being voted upon by an 
assembly, but it is rather unlike ordinary arguments 
in which we engage. Start the discussion of Mary's 
dress or of the merits of the baseball pitcher, and you 
will find, if there are more than three people, that 
there are more than three different opinions on this 

166 IBcokti 
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subject. Most questions have, not two sides, but at 
least ten or twenty. Because of this fact some 
people prefer to organize discussion groups or con- 
tests rather than formal debates. The order of 
speakers is determined by lot, and each speaker 
expresses his own shade of opinion. He does not 
deliver a formal speech which he has written out and 
memorized beforehand; he takes up the discussion 
where he finds it, building upon what the previous 
speakers have said. He explains how far he agrees 
with, or how far he differs from, them, and then he 
defends his own position. The only decision pos- 
sible in a contest oi this kind — ^if a decision is an 
unavoidable evil — ^is that some one person has made 
the best speech. 

Before such an opinion meeting as the one de- iHseuBs in 
scribed in the last paragraph is held a suitable topic ^^^^ 
must be selected — ^a topic worth discussing and yet 
not too deep or difficult. You may wish to con- 
sider a matter of civic interest such as daylight 
saving, community Fourth of July celebrations, 
postal savings as a means of encouraging thrift, or 
"city beautiful" plans. You may decide to dis- 
cuss a topic of school interest, such as the value 
of learning a trade in school, or the lengthening of 
the school day with no home study. It would be 
well to make out a long list of possible problems for 
discussion and then select the most suitable one by 
class vote. 

While the class is deciding upon a topic for dis- 
cussion, a committee of two, appointed for the 
purpose, might be preparing to explain to the class 
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the simple rules of parliamentary procedure in 
order that subsequent opinion meetings may be 
conducted in parliamentary style. In looking up 
this subject the committee will find the following 
books helpful. 

Paul — Parliamentary Law (Century Co.) 

Robert — Rules of Order (Scott, Foresman and Co.) 

Find your After the topic for class discussion has been chosen, 
you will want to think out your position with ref- 
erence to it. Do you take an extreme view, or do 
you prefer a middle course? What can you say in* 
a short speech to justify the stand you take? 

Study If your topic is one of broad civic interest, you may 

have to consult reference books and interview people. 
If the topic is one of a more personal nature, a few 
minutes of concentrated thought will serve to mar- 
shal your ideas upon the subject. Your teacher 
will determine the time necessary for preparation. 
Remember that mere prejudices are not sound ar- 
guments. Give reasons, cite instances, refer to 
authorities if possible. Jot down on a speaker's 
card the few points you wish to make and practise 
your speech to yourself. Try to end effectively and 
forcefully. 

If you finish before the others, read the following 
opinion on the importance of good roads built at 
government expense. The article is from the edi- 
torial page of Collier's Weekly for August 20, 1921. 
See how many arguments in favor of good roads 
are advanced. 
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Sbcall Towns and Big Roads 

A revolution impends in our bewhiskered methods of 
building and keeping up roads. Congress appears ready 
at last to recognize the smaller arteries of traffic as valuable 
parts of the nation and to place them in the hands of a 
highly trained commission of experts, whose sole business 
it will be to see that we get our money's worth of roads 
from the annual hundred million dollars of Federal appro- 
priation and the even greater amoimts raised by towns, 
cities, coimties, and states. 

The heavy taxes we pay are going first into the building 
of smooth, durable trunk-line highways, with local farm- 
to-farm roads to come later. 

To the man with an automobile, who lives and works 
in or near a coimtry town, this means more than if his 
community were suddenly placed on a branch of some 
transcontinental railroad. It means that he and his car 
will stand at the threshold of the whole continent. And it 
will bring no increase in his taxes. 

It means cheaper prices for the commodities he buys, 
because it will enable the farmer and the local storekeeper, 
who normally order goods in less than carload lots, to se- 
cure what they want by truck with less overhead expense, 
delay, and deterioration than if they depended upon the 
railroads. Railroads do not want this class of business, 
anyway, and cannot handle short-run, split-lot shipments 
except at disproportionately high rates. 

It means better employment, because the farmer and 
the village manufacturer will make more rapid turnover 
of many small quantities of products instead of waiting 
to fill freight cars to capacity in order to secure more fa- 
vorable terms of shipment. 

It means fewer handlings between points, because it 
will bring small door-to-door deliveries without the neces- 
sity of frequent trans-shipment. 

The new Federal plan has had the vigorous backing 
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for five years of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the Highways Transport Committee, the Na- 
tional Grange, all the important transcontinental high- 
ways associations, and all coimtry people on both sides of 
Main Street. It spells pleasure, profit, and progress for 
many; but most of all for the man with an automobile in 
a country town.^ 

A chairman should be chosen to preside over this 
meeting. Speakers may volunteer their opinions 
freely from the floor, but recognition from the chair 
should be secured before a speech is begun. At the 
close of the meeting, the chairman may sum up 
the arguments briefly and call for a resolution stating 
the opinion of the group upon the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

It would be well to reserve about ten minutes of 
the class period after the adjournment of the meeting 
for a critical discussion of the way in which the 
opinions were presented. Who offered the strongest 
argument? Did any one spoil a good idea by blun- 
ders in presentation? Whose diction was the most 
effective? What expressions seemed most forceful? 
Who brought his speech to a close in the most telling 
way? 

67 

What Counts Most? 

At the close of your opinion meeting you con- 
sidered which speeches were most effective. Can 
you tell what made them so? Did fluency in the 
use of words, enthusiasm, clearness of statement, 

'By permission of CoUier's Weekly, 
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importance of the arguments presented, or thor- 
oughness of the proof of the points made, influence 
the vote most? Do you think this would have been 
equally true if the speaker had argued with each 
member of the class privately? Which of the means 
of persuasion that are named in this paragraph 
would be more eflFective upon an audience than upon 
a single individual? Which ones would remain 
eflFective even in writing — ^in a business letter, for 
instance? Which ones would be more eflfective with 
adults than with children? Which ones would be 
more eflfective with persons of high intelligence and 
strong character than with the ignorant and weak- 
willed? By which ones ought we to let ourselves 
be most influenced? 

Talk these questions over briefly in class before 
reading further. 

Suppose your class had been discussing whether or study 
not there should be formal debating in an eighth 
grade and these three arguments had been pre- 
sented in the discussion. Which of them is the most 
eflfective? Try to determine why this is so. 



We should have general discussions on certain topics 
rather than formal debates, because very frequently we do 
not care to take either side of the debate. When a ques- 
tion is raised, we are not wholly in favor of either side, but 
between them. In some things we agree with one side, 
and in some things with the other. This would make it 
very difl&cult to take either side of the debate and argue 
with enthusiasm. If you will think over the various sub- 
jects which have been suggested for debates, you will see 
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that on many of them you could not take either side with- 
out wishing to say something for the other side also. We 
can avoid this awkward situation if we merely suggest 
topics for discussion and let each one state his opinions. 



II 

Discussions are much better than debates because there 
are more than two sides to almost every question. I have 
been keeping track of the disputes and arguments which 
I have heard since I first saw this assignment in our book. 
I have noticed twenty-six disputes and arguments and in 
only two of them were there just two sides to the question. 
Those two were hardly subjects for debates; they were 
mere disputes — one as to which of two girls is the older, 
and another as to whether my brother attended a certain 
party two years ago. The other twenty-four arguments 
were chiefly about what to do, politics, opinions of books, 
and similar matters. Whenever a question was raised 
as to what the crowd was to do there were always three sides 
and sometimes four or five, each of which had more or 
less enthusiastic defenders. 

For instance, yesterday afternoon, five boys were at 
my house. We had been singing but had grown tired 
of that; so I said, '"Let's go downstairs and put on our 
roller skates and have a race." My cousin said, "Oh, 
no, let's not do that. Let's go over to the movies; there 
is one show before supper." But my chum preferred to 
play "Pit." 

Last night after supper my brother said that he thought 
Stevenson was the greatest story writer he had ever heard 
of. Now I happen to like Barbour's stories of school life 
better than Stevenson's rather rough and bloody stories, 
and I said so. Then father said we were both wrong; 
that perhaps I was a little young for them, but that my 
brother would enjoy Scott's stories if he would try them. 
I won't bore you with all the things father said about 
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Scott, but you see there are more than two sides to most 
questions — usually three, and frequently more. 

That is the way it works every time so far as I can see, 
and I have been watching very carefully. It would be 
better, then, for us to have discussions and each of us 
take the side of the question in which he really believes. 
We shall all have more to say and we shall learn better how 
to take our parts in the discussions that occur outside the 
classroom. 



Ill 

Don't you like to know when you've won a game? It 
isn't very interesting to be told that everyone has won. 
That's what these people want who are arguing for dis- 
cussions instead of debates. In a debate there are just 
two sides and one or the other must win. You know just 
whom you are playing against and just who is trying to 
help you, and when you get through you know whether 
you have won or lost. Let's have definite questions with 
just two sides and have the teacher or some other judges 
decide who has won. 

At first glance you will be inclined to say that the 
second example is the best. It is the longest, you 
see. Besides that, it is especially good in one way: 
it presents facts as a basis of the argument. If 
you look for facts in the first example given, you 
will fail to find any. There is not even a made-up 
illustration. Undoubtedly, the second is better. 
But now look at the third. It is the shortest of the 
three. It presents very few facts — one, perhaps — 
but it would be quite as likely as the second to 
influence votes in the class. It is stated more en- 
ergetically. It argues not from someone else's ex- 
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perience, but from that of the person addressed. It 
ends with an enthusiastic suggestion. 
^^Lr Is it possible to combine the good qualities of the 

second and third examples? Suppose, in order to 
demonstrate to yourself that you understand wherein 
each of them is good, that you try to rewrite the 
second, putting into it the energy, enthusiasm, and 
personal appeal which characterize the third. Try 
rewriting the argument quickly (pencil paper) and 
from the individual eflForts a cooperative argument 
may be worked out on the blackboard. If you can 
learn to put these good qualities into any argument 
you wish to make, you are sure to influence very 
strongly those to whom you speak, not only in the 
subsequent debates and discussions in this class, 
but among your friends outside of school now, and 
in business affairs later. 

68 

How Shall We Celebrate ? 

Findytmr Memorial Day or some other holiday is prob- 
problem g^^y j^^^ f^^ a Way. Are you going to celebrate it 

in any fashion? Possibly there is to be a com- 
munity celebration of some sort and there may be 
some plan for participation by the school children. 
Just what part is your grade to play? Upon this 
subject different members of the class will have 
opinions even more various than their names, 
ranging all the way from the desire to ignore the 
matter altogether to very definite plans for formal 
patriotic exercises. Your teacher is willing to 
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accept advice, perhaps to let the class decide the 
matter for itself. 

Of course, you want the problem settled your way, Study 
and will prepare to persuade the others that your 
way is best. Do not depend upon mere enthusiasm 
or upon their wish to please you. Do not even say, 
"My way is better for this reason," without going 
on to show that your statement is true. It pays to 
be enthusiastic and persuasive rather than com- 
bative in your presentation of the argument, but 
your argument must be proved, too, if it is to have 
most weight. What kind of proof can you give? 
Can you appeal to their own experience of certain 
kinds? Can you tell of some successful celebration 
like this one you advocate? Will they have to be 
content with your general assertion that this cele- 
bration was successful, or can you give definite 
proof? You had better prepare as if you were to 
be called upon to open the discussion. This will 
leave you in the best position to take advantage of 
what speakers preceding you have said. 

If you finish before the others, choose one of the 
following poems and prepare to read it to the class. 
The eflFective oral reading of any selection requires 
thorough understanding of its meaning and famili- 
arity with the words. 

The Arsenal at Springfield 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms;' 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 
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Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 



I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus. 

The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages which have gone before us. 

In long reverberations reach our own. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant noises. 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror. 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts. 
Given to redeem the human mind from error. 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 

• • . . . 

Down the dark future, through long generations 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, "Peace!" 

Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals 

The holy melodies of peace arise.^ 

— ^Longfellow. 

We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom's honey and milk; 
But 'twas they won it, sword in hand. 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 



^By permission of and sx>ecial arrangement with Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the authorized publishers. 
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Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 

For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 

I see them muster in a gleaming row, 

With ever youthful brows that nobler show; 

We find in our dull road their shining track; 

In every nobler mood 

We feel the orient of their spirit glow. 

Part of our life's imalterable good, 

Of all our saintUer aspiration; 

They come transfigured back. 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways. 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 

Of mom on their white Shields of Expectation.^ 

^-Lowsll: "Commemoration Ode." 

Call a meeting for the general discussion of Me- Present 
morial Day plans. Conduct the meeting in parlia- ^^i^ns 
mentary form, and end with the formal adoption of 
one of the plans presented. 

The best decision upon the excellence of the Judge the 
opinions presented is, of course, the vote of the class ^^^^^^ 
to adopt the plan advocated, but a cominittee of 
three might be asked to discuss the relative merits of 
the various speeches from the standpoint of force- 
fulness, pointedness of argument, and effective 
diction. 

A Red-Letter Day Program 

Having decided upon the character of your Wark 
celebration of Memorial Day, it would be well to ^^^^ 
spend a period planning the program in detail and 
apportioning parts — ^readings, recitations, music, 

^By permission of and special arrangement with Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the authorized publishers. 
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compositions, etc. Decide just where and when the 
program shall be given and what visitors shall be 
invited. 

69 

Comparison 

Study You may have had the experience of using such 

togeuier ^ sentence as Of the two plans that were suggested 
I thought this was the best, and having your teacher 
remark that you should have said better instead 
of best. Even if your attention has not been called 
to it, you have probably used such sentences and 
subjected yourself to the silent criticism of some 
of those who heard you. Do you see just why? 

Suppose that some day when you are discussing 
plans for a party, Mary offers a plan and you say, 
"Yes, that is good" Shortly afterward Harold 
suggests another one which seems to you to promise 
more fun; then you say, "Mary's plan was good, 
but his is better." As the discussion goes on, Helen 
offers a third plan which seems to you better than 
Harold's. Then you say, "I think of the three, 
this is the best." That is, when you merely wanted 
to indicate the quality of one plan you used good^ 
when you wanted to compare two plans you said 
one was better than the other, and only when you had 
three plans did you use the word besty to rank the 
third one above the other two. We speak of the 
simple adjectives such as goody delightful^ beautiful^ 
longy as in the positive degree. Words like better, 
longer^ prettier, which are applied to one of two ob- 
jects to indicate that it has more of a certain quaUty, 
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are in the comparative degree. Such forms as 
besty sourest^ hottest^ which are applied to one of three 
objects to indicate that this one has more of the 
quality named than have the other two, are in the 
superlative degree. 

Now to return to your original sentence: Your 
mistake lay in using the superlative degree when 
you had but two things to compare. Better is, of 
course, the better word in this case. 

There is another minor difficulty which comes up 
in connection with adverbs and adjectives in the 
comparative and superlative degrees. In the com- 
parison of good, we have three words, goody better y best. 
In the comparison of hoty we add er to form the com- 
parative, hotter; and est to form the superlative, 
hottest. This latter is the usual method of compar- 
ing words of one or two syllables. In the comparison 
of delightfuly we prefix more to form the comparative, 
more delightful; and most to form the superlative, 
mx)st delightful. This is the usual method of com- 
paring longer words. Some two-syllable words are 
compared either by the addition of er and est or the 
prefixing of more and most. 

In the following sentences substitute for the posi- 
tive form which is inclosed in parentheses, the com- 
parative or superlative form required by the sentence. 

1. This is the (sour) apple I have ever tasted. 
S. Morris had one plan and I had another, and each of 
us thought his plan was the (good). 

3. John and I have just had an argument as to which 

of us is (old). 

4. The (large) of the boys seems to me the (quick). 
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5. I have read both the books and I think Kidnapped 

is the (interesting). 

6. The (tall) boy in the crowd is also the (young). 

7. The (rich) of my brothers — I have three, you know 

— ^made his money in mines. 

8. Which is (safe) — ^to put money in a savings bank, 

or to invest it in good bonds? 

9. Which is (profitable) — ^to put money into a savings 

account, to invest it in bonds, or to buy a home? 

10. Of the two locations I would build upon the 

(healthful) without regard to the price or the 
transportation. 

11. Who do you think is (strong), Harold or I? 

12. I like both dresses; we will take the one which fits 

(well). 
IS. Mary's nose is (straight) than Jane's, and Alice's 
eyes are (bright), but on the whole Jane is the 
(attractive) of all. 

14. Today is (warm) than any other day this spring; 

a week ago today was the neirt (warm) one. 

15. The one who does his work (neatly) is likely to be 

the one who does it (accurately). 

16. Isabel and Edith have a race every morning to see 

which can be dressed (soon). 

17. Which of the twins writes (brilliantly) it would be 

difficult to decide. 

18. Hazel is frequently careless and Bertha rarely is, 

but today Hazel is dressed the (carefully). 

70 

Success 

^^ What should be a person's aim in life? Is the 

answer the same whether the person be a man or a 
woman? You have been talkng about vocations 
this year, but probably you have not directly dis- 
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cussed this most fundamental of life issues. One's 
answer to this question largely determines not only 
his choice of vocation but almost every act of his 
life. It may seem at first that some persons do not 
have any chief object or any purpose which domi- 
nates and directs their daily Ufe, yet every individual 
has such a purpose, even if he has never acknowl- 
edged it to himself. The man who sets out to get 
for himself the most pleasure that he can does not in 
most cases admit to himself that this is his principal 
object in life. Sometimes the person whose deepest 
wish is to leave the world better than he found it 
would be surprised if this thought were put into 
words. Why, then, debate the question of the most 
desirable aims in life? For two reasons: first, be- 
cause frequently those who never think of their aims 
are following some of which they would be ashamed 
if they took time to think, and, second, because he 
who sees his aim most clearly is most likely to accom- 
plish it. 

As before, the opinions of the class as to desirable P^^ your 
life aims are sure to be of various hues, shading into 
each other as do the colors in the rainbow. Try to 
determine as definitely as possible what you consider 
the best aim in life and prepare to win others over to 
your standpoint. 

Your talk will probably be most eflFective if you „^ . 
avoid a general statement of your aim, such as "to 
get the most out of life," and use such a specific 
statement as "to make money," or "to make as many 
friends as possible," or "to secure as much leisure 
as possible." Any influence you exert upon your 
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friends in this matter is exceedingly important. 
Turn back to page 174 to remind yourself of the 
means of doing it. 

When you are sure that your speech is well pre- 
pared, spend your spare minutes memorizing these 
lines. Your aim may be a true " gleam '* worth 
following. 

Not of the sunlight. 
Not of the moonlight. 
Not of the starUght! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Launch your vessel. 
And crowd your canvas 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin. 
After it, follow it. 
Follow The Gleam.^ 

— ^Tennyson: "Merlin and The Gleam." 

If you would like to try writing a stanza on "An 
Aim, " your teacher will be glad to see what you can 
do. It will probably be easier for you to use rhymed 
verse in securing a poetic eflFect than to attempt 
any form of blank verse. 
^. Your teacher will be so interested to know what 

Give your 

ojnnions you Consider desirable aims in life that he will wish 
to preside over this meeting himself, calling upon 
as many to speak as time will permit. Any pupil 
who does not have the opportunity to express an 
opinion orally should do so in a brief written para- 
graph at the close of the oral period. 
At the end of the period, your teacher will com- 

^By permission of Macmillan and Company, Ltd., London. 
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ment upon the work of each speaker from his notes. Jydge the 
Pupils who have not presented their opinions may ^^^^^ 
be writing them out while the speeches are being 
criticized. 

71 

Should the School Term Be Changed? 

In Newark, N. J., and in some other places in the Find your 
United States, schools now run the year around. ^ 
Instead of having two semesters they have four 
quarters, and pupils are expected to attend during 
at least three quarters. Supposing that scheme 
were to be introduced in your town, would it be. 
better for pupils of your age to be in school three 
quarters, or four? Which quarter would it be best 
for those pupils who desire a vacation to stay out of 
school? Would the plan be an improvement upon 
the present one? All this is a more concrete way of 
saying, "How much vacation do pupils of your age 
need, and when is the best time for it?" Write your 
opinion upon the subject of the all-year school. If 
you think of another plan better than either of those 
suggested and can show why it is better, present 
that. 

As soon as you have outlined your ideas, reread Write 
pages 36-7 and 63-4. The good beginnings and end- 
ings described there would not be exactly suited 
to such arguments as this. Can you adapt the 
principles? Then turn to page 137 and think how 
illustration might help you to-day. If you cannot 
use comparison, can't you use some one child as an 
instance ? Finally, review the means of persuasion 
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suggested earlier in this chapter. See how good an 
argument you can write. 

When your written argument is quite satisfactory 
to you both in content and appearance, use what- 
ever time is left to read the following paragraph. 
What opinion does Miss Addams express? Notice 
how well her argument is supported by illustration. 

In spite of these flourishing clubs for children early 
established at Hull House, and the fact that our first or- 
ganized undertaking was a kindergarten, we were very 
insistent that the Settlement should not be primarily for 
the children, and that it was absurd to suppose that grown 
people would not respond to opportunities for education 
and social life. Our enthusiastic kindergartner herself 
demonstrated this with an old woman of ninety, who, 
because she was left alone all day while her daughter 
cooked in a restaurant, had formed such a persistent habit 
of picking the plaster off the walls that one landlord after 
another refused to have her for a tenant. It required but 
a few weeks' time to teach her to make large paper chains, 
and gradually she was content to do it all day long. In 
the end she took quite as much pleasure in adorning the 
walls as she had formerly taken in demoUshing them. 
Fortunately the landlord had never heard the aesthetic 
principle that the exposure of basic construction is more 
desirable than gaudy decoration. In the course of time 
it was discovered that the old woman could speak GaeUc, 
and when one or two grave professors came to see her, 
the neighborhood was filled with pride that such a wonder 
lived in their midst. To mitigate life for a woman of 
ninety was an unfailing refutation of the statement that 
the Settlement was designed for the young.^ 

Jane Addams: Twenty Years at HvU House, 
'Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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You and your parents will enjoy reading Twenty Read at 
Years at HvU House by Jane Addams. It is a record 
of one of the most interesting experiments in social 
work ever tried in America. 

72 

A Debate 

As the question of the all-year school seems to piaythU 
have a real pro and con, it might be well to hold a ^^^ 
formal debate upon the subject. State the propo- 
sition exactly. Then choose two leaders, one for 
the affirmative and one for the negative. Let each 
leader choose two supporters, making a total of 
three speakers on each side. 

The arguments written by the pupils in the pre- 
ceding lesson should be collected, sorted into those 
for and those against the all-year school, and given 
to the leaders of the respective sides for possible 
suggestions as to points. 

The debaters must, of course, have time to confer. 

While they are doing this, you and your teacher 
might discuss the general procedure of debating. 

A committee of three older pupils should be asked judge the 
to judge this debate, taking into consideration when ^^^^ 
they do so: 

1. Number and importance of points sustained. 

2. Forcefulness of delivery. 

3. Excellence of rebuttal. 

The class, acting as general audience, may keep 
a similar score, supporting all judgments with notes 
from the speeches. Before announcing their de- 
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cision the judges will read the points which they feel 
that each side presented convincingly, the members 
of the audience indicating by a show of hands 
whether they agree that the point was really sus- 
tained. This popular vote will be an index of the 
skill of the presentation, the judges' decision an 
index of the clearness of the thinking. // the 
judges decide in favor of the team making the fewer 
points, they will tell which of these points was so 
important as to outweigh the larger number made 
by the losers. 

73 

Investments for Young People 

Find your Can boys and girls be expected to save money? 
problem jf ^^^^ ^j^y j^^^^p jf g^^ what is the best thing to do 

with their savings? Savings which are spent shortly 
are after all not savings. Saving to buy Christmas 
presents, for instance, is not saving in the sense we 
now mean. Some members of your class are now 
making permanent bank deposits upon which they 
may fall back to help them through college if need 
be, or to supply a small capital with which to start 
in business. If you are one of these, you have but 
to organize and state the ideas upon which you have 
been acting. If you are not one of these, you need 
to do some serious thinking. The program of action 
which you outline will probably be the one which 
you at least will follow; it may influence the action 
of others also. This matter is worth some study and 
discussion, isn't it? Prepare to tell the class your 
opinion upon it. 
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As this will probably be your last opinion riieeting Study 
for the term see if you can make your short speech 
a model of excellence not only in expression, which 
depends upon correct sentence structure, correct 
grammar, and suitable vocabulary, but also in content, 
which includes sound arguments and illustrations. 
Ask yourself these questions as you practise your 
speech silently: 

Is my opinion reasonable? 

Am I presenting it enthusiastically? 

Have I cited any interesting illustration or com- 
parison? 

Is my ending eflFective? 

If you finish your preparation before the time is 
up, try to restate in a single sentence the meaning of 
each of the following old sayings : 

Waste not, want not. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

Take care of the pennies and the pounds will take care 

of themselves. 
Many a mickle makes a muckle. 

It's not what you earn, or what you spend. 
It's what you save, that counts in the end. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean purse. 

Some people are too stingy to be prosperous. 

Nothing venture, nothing gain. 

Choose a chairman for this meeting and draw lots Present 
for your turn to speak. opinUms 

Three of the pupils whose standards of speech are j^^ ^ 
very high may be asked to judge the merits of the opinions 
talks. It will be a good plan for each judge to work 
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separately, writing brief comments upon the various 
speeches. At the close of the meeting the judges 
may confer for a few minutes and then give a joint 
report to the class upon each speaker's work. The 
pupils may choose, without discussion, the speaker 
who inspired them most. 



APPENDIX 

A Review of Grammab Learned in Preyious 

Years 

the sentence 

A sentence is a group of words that makes com- 
plete sense. It may make a statement, give a com- 
mand, or ask a question; the only essential is that 
it do one of those things completely. Thus, the 
following groups of words are sentences: 

I have never met him. 

Are you sure that you have your lesson for to-day? 

Give the package to John himself or else bring it back 

to me. 
He will not come if he knows I am here; he has refused 

a dozen invitations this winter just to avoid me. 

Any group of words that does not by itself make 
an assertion, give a command, or ask a question is 
not a sentence; for example: 

Coming down the lane at seven o'clock last night. 
Whenever you wish to see me. 

That he ought to pay for the damage when he ran into 
your car. 

There is one apparent exception to this rule: 
any one of the examples just cited might stand as a 
whole sentence if it were spoken in answer to a ques- 
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tion. It is easily seen, however, that part of the 
question is understood as part of the answer, though 
not actually repeated. For example, to the question. 
Where and when did you see the defendant? the answer 
Coming dxrum the lane at seven o^clock last night has 
understood with it / saw him. Words clearly under- 
stood are always to be counted in determining the com- 
pleteness or the grammatical structure of a sentence. 

PARTS OF THE SENTENCE 

Every sentence has two essential parts — ^a subject 
and a predicate. This can be most readily seen by 
examining sentences that make statements, com- 
monly called declarative sentences. There is always 
a part of the sentence, the subject, which names 
the thing or things about which the statement is 
made; and another part of the sentence, the pre- 
dicate, which actually asserts or makes the state- 
ment. In the statement Pupils study y /pupils evi- 
dently names the things about which the statement 
is made, and study actually asserts something, makes 
a statement about them. 

Few sentences, however, are so very simple as 
this. Both subject and predicate may have modi- 
fiers and the predicate sometimes has an object. 
The sentence Som^ pupils of your a^e study at home 
regularly has the same subject and predicate as the 
simpler sentence given first. Pupils still names the 
things about which the statement is made but some 
modifies pupils — ^that is, changes its meaning. To 
say Some pupils study is clearly not the same as to say 
Pupils study y and to say My pupils study or His 
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jmjnls study or No pupils study is still to make a 
statement about pupils but about different pupils. 
The words somey myy his have changed the meaning of 
the word pupils. In the same way the group of 
words of your age changes the meaning of pupils by 
making it narrower and more definite. Sometimes 
the subject with all its modifiers is called the com- 
plete subject; the remainder of the sentence is then 
considered as the complete predicate. The expres- 
sions regularly and every night modify study very 
much as some and of your age modify pupils; they 
make ^ts meaning narrower and somewhat more 
definite by telling when and where the act takes place. 

The complete predicate, however, may consist of 
something more than the simple or bare predicate 
and its modifiers. In the sentence Some pupils of 
your age study maihematics at home every night, 
mathematics is neither subject nor predicate nor a 
modifiei: of either. It is the object of the verb — ^the 
thing upon which the subjects acts, the thing to 
which the action expressed by the predicate is done. 
Every sentence has a subject and a predicate; very 
many sentences are without objects. 

Two other elements may appear in the complete 
predicate. In the sentence. The assignment for 
to-morrow is an oral theme, assignment is readily 
seen to be the subject, and is is the word that ac- 
tually asserts or makes the statement. We may 
call it the predicate if we like, but we feel that by 
itself it is not sufficient — ^it needs something to 
complete it. Inevitably we ask, "Is what?" Is 
theme, of course. Many people prefer to call is theme 
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the simple predicate. In any case is may be spoken 
of as the predicate verb because it is the asserting 
word ; and theme is the predicate nominative — an ex- 
pression in the predicate which denotes or names the 
thing that is said to be the subject. From their very 
nature an object and a predicate nominative cannot 
occur together in the same simple statement. The 
object cannot occur with is^ are^ was, were^ has heen^ 
have heeuy had heen^ vnll he^ or shall he; whereas these 
verbs are almost the only ones with which the predi- 
cate nominative can appear. 

Ecwy , in The lesson for today is easy^ is used much 
like theme in the preceding illustration. The differ- 
ence is that instead of naming the subject, as theme 
does, easy describes its subject, lesson. A word in 
the predicate which describes the subject in this 
way is a predicative adjective. 

PHRASES AND CLAUSES 

Some of the modifiers pointed out in the preceding 
paragraphs consisted of several words. Examine 
these sentences and pick out the modifiers. 

(a) A physician's work is hard but well paid. 

(b) The work of a physician is hard but well paid. 

(c) He will come soon. 

(d) He will come before noon. 

In (a) and (c) the modifiers of work and come are 
single words; in the other sentences the modifiers 
are groups of words. In (b) and (d) the modifiers 
consist of prepositions and their objects. Of a 
physician and before noon are prepositional phrases. 
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THE NOUN 

The subject of the sentence is usually the name 
of some thing. Sometimes, as in John ran dovm the 
lane, this is the name of but one object. More often 
it is the name of one of a large class of objects, as 
thoughts in My thoughts today are cheerful. Such 
names of things, whether of special individuals or of 
members of a class, we call nouns. Most such names 
belong equally well to any one of a large class of 
objectSi as boy, book, horse; we call them conmion 
nouns. A few names belong to individual objects 
or persons, such as Americay Harold, Bryant, the 
Westy Philadelphia; these are proper nouns, and al- 
ways begin with capitals. 

THE VERB 

In explaining subjects and predicates we came 
upon certain words which actually make the state- 
ments concerning the subjects. These words us- 
ually, but not always, express action — ^for instance, 
John ran dovm the lane. Here ran, the word that 
makes the statement about the subject John does 
express action. Is, the asserting word in This apple 
is very sweet, does not express action. These words 
that assert or make the statements are verbs. 

I come to school every day. 

I have come to school every day. 

I came to school every day. 

I had come to school every day. 

I will come to school every day. 
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This change of the verb to indicate time is called 
tense. 

As you look back over the sentences just given you 
will see that the first one refers to right now, the pres- 
ent. We speak of a verb denoting present time 
as in the present tense. 

In the present tense each verb has two forms, one 
which ends in s — e. g., does; and the other without 
the s — e. g., do. The s form is used with all singular 
subjects except I and you ; the other form with I and 
all plural subjects. The verb hCy is, has also the irreg- 
ular form aniy used only with /. 

These facts are sometimes tabulated thus : 



I do 


We do 


I am 


We are 


You do 


You do 


You are 


You are 


He does 


They do 


He is 


They are 



When the subject is a noun the proper form of the 
verb can be determined by substituting a pronoun 
that could stand for that noun. 

PRONOUNS 

If we had to repeat nouns every time we wanted 
to refer to the same thing, the repetition would some- 
times grow monotonous. To take their places we 
use what we call pronouns, that is, words that stand 
for nouns. The commonest are /, we, you, he, she, 
ity they, who, that, which, myself, yourself, himself 
Most pronouns have the same forms for singular and 
plural; the few that show their number by their form 
have plurals entirely different from the singulars: 
/, we; he, they; she, they; it, they. 



timi 



mi; 
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Each pronoun has more forms than has the noun. 
When the pronoun is used as the subject of a sentence 
or as the predicate nominative, it is said to be in the 
nominative case — ^for example I^ studied this lesson 
carefully; She gave me only a nickel; It was he, none 
the less. This is the form we use when we are merely 
naming the pronouns, as in the list above. When 
the pronoun is used as the object of the verb it is said 
to be in the accusative or objective case — ^for in- 
stance, John beat me at tennis last night; I like him 
because he is always smiling; When our cat appeared 
the new dog chased her up a tree; We expect them for 
dinner to-night. 

Like nouns, pronouns have possessive forms, too — 
for instance, my, your; his, its. Note that there are 
no apostrophes in the possessives of the pronouns. 

(Students of languages will find that in other 
tongues nouns have all the cases given above for 
pronouns, and usually some others. If you wish to 
practise on the cases of nouns you have only to apply 
the explanation given in regard to pronouns.) 

Since the forms of the pronouns are so hard, a 
brief table of them follows. 



NOMINATIVE 


POSSESSIVE 


OBJECTIVE 


I 


my 


me 


we 


onr 


us 


you 


your 


you 


he 


his 


him 


she 


her 


her 


it 


its 


it 


they 


their 


them 


who 


whose 


whom 
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ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

Nouns, pronouns, and verbs are the basic parts 
of sentences; other words are modifiers or connecting 
words. Modifiers of nouns and pronouns we call 
adjectives ; those of verbs we call adverbs. In The 
energetic student gets his lesson quickly , energetic, modi- 
fying student, is an adjective; and quickly, indicating 
the time in which he gets it, is a modifier of the verb, 
that is, an adverb. This distinction is quite impor- 
tant, because it is so easy to use an adjective form to 
modify a verb instead of using the corresponding ad- 
verb. An error of this sort at once marks one as 
either ignorant or thoughtless. The error is the 
easier to make because for every modifying idea we 
have both an adjective and an adverb. In most cases 
the adverb has been formed by adding ly to the ad- 
jective. Modifiers of adjectives and of adverbs are 
always adverbs. Perhaps it will be easiest to re- 
member if we say that modifiers of nouns and pro- 
nouns are adjectiveSi and that all other modifiers 
are adverbs. 

PREPOSITIONS 

Sometimes a phrase is introduced by a word called 
a preposition which shows the relation of the noun or 
pronoun of the phrase to some other word or words 
in the sentence. In The captain of the team praised 
Oarland^s tackle, of the team is clearly a phrase modi- 
fying captain. It is introduced by of, which also 
shows the relation between team and captain. Of is, 
therefore, a preposition. The very name preposition 
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means "placed before," and was given to indicate 
that the word immediately precedes a noun or pro- 
noun. This noun or pronoun thus related by the 
preposition to another part of the sentence is called 
the object of the preposition. This is important, be- 
cause when pronouns are used as the objects of pre- 
positions they assume the same form as if they were 
tiie objects of verbs — e. g. / receive Utters from him. 

The prepositions to and for are frequently omitted 
when they introduce phrases immediately following 
and modifying verbs — e. g., My father gave {to) me 
this hook. I myself told {to) John your telephone 
number. That sale has made {for) Harmon a reputa- 
tion. The noun before which the preposition is 
omitted is then called the indirect object or dative 
object. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

Conjunctions are, as their name implies, joining 
words. They always join two things of the same 
general kind — that is, two clauses, two phrases, two 
nouns, two pronouns, two verbs, two adverbs or two 
adjectives. Conjunctions used to connect clauses us- 
ually show the relation between the clauses : andy or, 
buty yety called codrdinating conjunctionSi show that 
the clauses are independent of each other; all other 
conjunctions are subordinating, and indicate that 
the clauses which they introduce are modifiers only. 
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